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‘HORA SUBSECIV,’ 1620. 


In the year 1620 a small octavo volume 
of anonymous essays appeared in London. 
The title-page reads as follows :— 

Hore Subsecivee 
Observations 
and 
Discourses, 
London, 
Printed for Edward Blount, and are to 
be sold at his shop in Pauls Churchyard 
at the signe a Big Black Beare. 

This little book bears no external mark 
of its authorship, yet I think that a careful 
reading of its contents clearly reveals the 
creator whose identity is masked. A short 
address to the reader by Edward Blount, 
the publisher, follows the title-page, but 
gives no clue other than a denial by Blount 
of any share in the work. ‘“‘I take not 
upon mee,” he says, 

‘‘ to write either in the praise, or discommenda- 
tion of this Booke; it belongs not unto me; 
but now it is abroad, must wholly bee sub- 


mitted to your judgment and censure.....The 
Author of the Booke I know not; but by chance 
hearing that a friend of mine had some such 
papers in his hand, and having heard them 
commended, I was curious to see and reade 
them over; and in my opinion (which was also 
confirmed by others, judicious and learned) 
supposed if I could get the Copie, they would 
be welcome abroad. My friends  courtesie 
bestowed it freely upon me, and my endevour to 
give you contentment caused mee to put it in 
print,” 

So much for Blount’s denial that he wrote 
the book. He goes on to say: ‘“ The 
Booke, you see, is of mixt matter, by the 
way of observations, or Essays, and Dis- 
courses.”” Here we have a use of the word 
‘‘ essays ’’ which was previously only to be 
found in Bacon and Montaigne. Bacon and 
this anonymous writer, then, are the only 
men of their time to use this word in the 
sense of brief dissertations on some theme 
of manners or morals. 

The book consists of twelve ‘ Observa- 
tions,’ or essays, and four ‘ Discourses.’ 
The titles of the twelve essays suggest 
those of another contemporary writer. 
Thus we have essays here ‘Of Arrogance,’ 
‘Of Ambition,’ ‘Of Affectation,’ ‘Of De- 
traction,’ ‘ Of Selfe-will,’ ‘Of Masters and 
Servants,’ ‘Of Expences,’ ‘ Of Visitations,’ 
‘Of Death,’ ‘Of a Country Life,’ ‘Of 
Religion,’ and ‘ Of Reading History.’ Several 
of these titles are found in the Essays of 
Bacon, while all of these subjects are treated 
by him, there or elsewhere, in more or less 
detail. 

It may be worth recalling the dates of 
publication of Bacon’s Essays. The editio 
princeps appeared in 1597, and was reissued 
in the following year. This edition con- 
tained ten essays, including papers entitled 
‘Of Followers and Friends,’ ‘ Of Expense,’ 
and ‘Of Honour and Reputation.’ A 
fresh edition appeared in 1612, and con- 
tained thirty new essays, including papers 
entitled ‘Of Seeming Wise,’ ‘ Of Ambition,’ 
‘Of Death,’ and ‘ Of Religion.’ At last, in 
1625, the final English text appeared with 
eighteen new essays. ‘Hore Subsecive’ 
was published, as I have said, in 1620, eight 
years after the first revision of Bacon’s 
Essays, and five years before the second. 
It is well that this order should be kept in 
mind. 

‘Hore Subsecive’ opens with an essay 

‘Of Arrogance.’ ‘“‘ Arrogance,” the author 
says, 
“is the assuming to a man’s selfe, the Titles of 
Virtue, Learning, Honour, Riches, or the like, 
without the possession, or (if with the possession‘ 
without the evidence.” 
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The author quotes inaccurately from the 
Latin, much as Bacon does, and then pro- 
ceeds to translate his quotations. He 
illustrates his argument with many historical 
allusions, as, for instance, to Cincinnatus 
called to be dictator. He recalls a fable, 
and puts his own fanciful construction on 
it, much as Bacon does. He is fond of 
aphorisms, and they sound to us like those 
of the Lord Chancellor. Listen to this, for 
example :— 

“Such a nature can hardly hold friendship, 

that admitteth not the Piller thereof, which is 
Parity, but thinks himself superior to all, if not 
in Fortune (at which he therefore grudges, 
taunts her with her blindnesse, and rayles at 
her with Apothegmes), yet in all other worth and 
desert.” 
Bacon realizes the principle of parity, and 
tells how princes craving friendship had 
found it necessary to elevate a subject 
nearly to their own estate. 

Our parallel between Bacon and_ this 
unknown author becomes most striking 
when we come to the essay ‘Of Ambition,’ 
for here we have a similar essay by Bacon 
with which we may compare it. Here 
again we find many aphorisms, astonishing 
us with their pregnant meaning, and pointing 
unmistakingly to the name of their author. 
We find a fondness for curious simile, a 
love of balance, inaccurate quotation of 
Scripture, and many other Baconian cha- 
racteristics. Let me quote two or three 
passages :— 

‘*Phauorinus, speaking of these kind men, 
said they were eyther ridiculous, or hatefull, or 
miserable, Aspiring ambitiously to places beyond 
their worth makes them scorned: obtaining, 
hated: and missing of their hopes, wretched.” 

“‘Tf the current of their Ambition bee once 

stopped, like an impetuous torrent, it beates and 
breakes the banks, growes dangerous, and many 
times causes inundations. Therefore, Princes 
respects, if they be fixed upon such natures, are 
tyed, not only to a continuation, but service. 
So that these dispositions should bee avoyded, if 
discovered, sequestred from employment, as 
pernicious and incendiary.” 
Does not this sound very much like the 
way in which Bacon talks to King James 
in his essays about certain obnoxious 
Buckinghams and Somersets ? So the Lord 
Chancellor writes 

** Ambition, if it be stopped, cannot have his 
way, becometh adust, and thereby malign and 
venomous, So ambitious men, if they finde the 
way open for their rising, and still get forward, 
they are rather busy than dangerous; but if 
they be check’t in their desires, they become 
secretly discontent, and looke upon Men and 
matters with an Evill Eye; and are best pleased 
when things goe backward, which is the worst 


propertie in a Servant of a Prince or State. 
Therefore, it is good for princes, if they use 
ambitious men, to handle it so, as they be stil 
retrograde ; which because it cannot be without 
ee it is good not to use such natures 
at all. 

The following sentence has, I think, the 
Baconian ring 

“Tt is a strange insinuating affection, for 

whosoever is once therewith possessed, neither 
Reason, nor Impediment, nor Impossibility, can 
stay his mad desires,” 
Our author proceeds to draw illustrations 
of this from Nebuchadnezzar, Sylla and 
Marius, Pompey and Cesar, All this is very 
characteristic of Bacon. 

Here is a paragraph which shows a fond- 
ness for antithesis as great as Bacon’s :— 

** It [Ambition] is in a kinde the ape or imitater 

of Charity, said a Father ; for Charity endures all 
things for Eternall, Ambition for Transitory 
happinesse. That is liberall to the poore, this to 
the rich. The one suffers for Verity, the other 
for Vanity. So they both believe all things, and 
hope for all things, but in a different kinde.” 
Is not a book which contains such gems as. 
this worthy of being reprinted? Yet no 
edition of it has been issued for three cen- 
turies. 

The unknown author abhors selfishness 
and conceit :— 

“Tt is a dangerous thing for men to love too 

much, or think too well of themselves. The 
Self-lover is the Arch-flatterer,”’ 
This is intensely characteristic of Bacon. 
No one would call him an ardent lover who 
read his essay ‘ Of Love,’ and his words on 
self-love echo those of our anonymous 
philosopher. Thus Bacon writes in the 
essay ‘ Of Praise’ :— 

“If he be a cunning Flatterer, he will follow 
the Arch-flatterer, which is a Man’s selfe.” 

And again :— 

‘* There is no such flatterer as a man’s self,’” 
And once in the essay ‘ Of Love’ :— 

“The Arch-flatterer with whom all the petty 
flatterers have intelligence is a man’s self.” 

Two more quotations from the essay 
must suffice us :— 

“Tf a man seeke or labour to attain favour, 
and preferment, with this onely intention, that 
by that way, he may have better meanes to doe 
good, to reduce ill Custome to the most ancient 
and commendable formes, and to amend breaches, 
or intrusions, or decayes, with particular respect 
to this, without the least tincture of vaineglory, 
or any other selfe-desire, this kind of Ambition I 
admit as a Vertue, and in this case, I allow it 
to be generous.” 

Was not this the way in which Bacon ever 
sought to justify his own ambition? His 
aim was ever to attain power that he might 
use it for the reform of politics and the 
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advancement of learning. And this is the 
thought uppermost in the mind of our 
essayist, for the essay closes with the 
following paragraph :— 


‘To conclude, men that have good aymes and 
ends in aspiring are not so expressly Votaries to 
the Publique, as that they be secluded (by 
honest and just wayes, free from scandall, impor- 
tunitie, vexation, and tax), even by the meanes 
of the present favour, and place they enjoy, to 
raise or encrease their Fortunes, to honor and 
advance their Posteritie, so it bee done with 
moderation, and modestie.”’ 


In the essay ‘Of Detraction’ we find 
more than one passage of such nobility as 
the following :— 

‘* They [detractors] are the very moths, that 
corrupt and canker in every Commonwealth ; 
how they worke, and weare, and eate into every 
man’s good name, experience witnesseth. They 
bee of a poysonous quality, and devourers of 
men’s reputations, and, therefore, aptly described 
by the Psalmist, Their throate is an open Sepul- 
cher, with their tongues have they deceived, the 
poyson of Asps is under their lips. A sepulchre, 
indeede: for men’s fames and good reports are 
in a manner buried in those graves, their deceit- 
full tongues are the instruments, and the poyson 
under their lips are materialls, by which so much 
mischiefe is wrought,” 

There are many Baconian echoes in the 
essay ‘Of Masters and Servants.’ Witness, 
for example, such a sentence as the follow- 
ing :— 

“In dispatch numbers ever breed confusion, 
where affaires bee alike, and equally distributed.” 
And again :— 

“In this domination that Masters have over 
their Servants, two extremes are to be avoided, 
Severitie and Facilitie. One makes them to feare, 
the other to presume too much, The first brings 
them too neere the nature of Bondmen; the 
second, of Fellowes. This breeds hate, that 
contempt. But observe the golden mediocritie, 
both to command, and not to be feared, to be 
familiar and not scorned.” 

_ When we come to the essay ‘ Of Expences,’ 
it is again easy to institute a parallel with 
Bacon’s essay on the same topic. The very 
opening of the essay not only imitates 
Bacon’s style, but also repeats a division 
of expenses which he has made, “ Ex- 
pences,”’ says our author, 

“doe naturally divide themselves into actions 
of Honour, Charity, and Necessitie: the first 
requires a Great man: the second a Good man: 
the third is common to both. Honourable ex- 
pences bee commendable: Charitable, religious : 
and Necessarie, forced. The first addes respects : 
the second, love : and the last,shewes our human 
frailty. Inaptitude to the former, shewes a man 


to be of a poore and ignoble spirit: backward- 
nesse in the next, expresseth an Atheisticall and 
heathenish nature: and not promptnesse to the 
third, argues a most perverse and covetous 
disposition,”” 


_Bacon’s essay opens with this declara- 
tion :— 

* Riches are for spending; and spending for 

honour and good actions,” 
Here we have two of the three divisions above- 
—Honour and Charity—and the third divi- 
sion, Necessity, is treated soon after under 
the name of Ordinary Expenses.  Listen,. 
now, to the opening of Baeon’s essay ‘ Of 
Studies :— 

“Studies serve for delight, for ornament and’ 
for ability. Their chiefe use, for delight, is im 
privatenesse and retiring; for ornament, is in 
discourse ; and for ability, is in the judgment 
and disposition of businesse.”’ 

And soon after :— 

“To spend too much time in studies is sloth ;: 
to use them too much for ornament is affectation ;. 
to make judgment wholly by their rules is the 
humour of a scholler.”’ 
And so on. Both writers, then, if there are- 
two, are fond of this same threefold con- 
struction, which adds such force and com- 

actness to an aphorism. The subject of 

acon’s essay is well summed up in the 
following sentence from the ‘Hore Sub- 
secivee :— 

‘* Expences should ever be limited according: 
to the occasion, and our own ability.” 

Epwarp J. H. O’BRIEN. 

116, Charles Street, Boston, Mass, 


(To be concluded.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL TECHNICAL 
TERMS. 
(See 10 S. x. 81, 484; xi. 82, 184.) 


Palindrome.—A name, verse, or sentence: 
that reads the same when the letters com- 
posing it are taken in the reverse order: 
that reads the same backwards or forwards, . 
see the ‘ O.E.D.,’ the first instance in which 
is dated 1629. It seems clear that no one- 
could make an ananym out of a palindrome, 
as, for example, out of the name Hannah. 
A pseudonym might be made of it, as Nahnah 
or Hanhan. Ogilvie’s dictionary represents 
Adam politely introducing himself to Eve 
in a palindrome, thus: ‘Madam, I’m 
Adam.” Wanted, Eve’s reply in a palin- 
drome. 

Pharmaconym.—tThe name of a substance- 
or material taken as a proper name, as 


Silverpen [Miss Meteyard], H. p. 120. 
Trognon de chou [Barré, dessinateur de 
Lille].—‘‘ Trognon de chou” (stump or 


stalk of a cabbage) is called a pseudonym 
by Quérard, but Pierquin gives it as an 
ins ance of a pharmaconym. 
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Phraseonym.—A phrase used instead of 
a proper name, as A member of the Estab- 
lished Church [Sir John Bayley, Bt.]: 
H. p. 12. 

Videbemus (i.e. we shall see), Joannes 
{J. A. S. Collin de Plancy}. 

Phrenodemonym (see demonym), — A 
pseudonym that means something, with 
qualification added. 

Phrenogeonym (see geonym).—Pseudo- 
nym that means something with the country 
added, 

Example: An English opium-eater [T. De 
Quincey]: H. p. 15. 

Phrenonym.—Any word or phrase that 
means or expresses something; moral 
quality taken for a proper name. 

Examples: ‘The Corporation Register 
and Civic and Parochial Reporter,’ by Edward 
Search [W. H. Ashurst: b. 1792, d. 1855]. 
This periodical, advocating reforms in the 
city of London, has no date, but was pub- 
lished in 1832 in 8vo. No. 2, pp. 17 to 32, 
only is preserved in the National Library. 
In the Handbook I put “John” Search, 
which of course misled the plagiarists of 
that work. Some years afterwards I became 
acquainted with the author’s son (then 
solicitor to the Post Office), who gave me 
the right pseudonym. 

John Search [Archbishop Whately, 1833]. 


H. p. 117. 

John Search [Thomas Binney. See 
“M.E.B.’]. 

Alethinos. H. p. 10. 


Caveat Emptor. H. p. 47 and pp. 184, 
185, and other instances. 

Rigoleur (Jean) [L. F. J. Van den Zande]. 

My small French dictionary explains 
rigoler as ‘‘to make trenches”; but the 
equivalent of Jean in English would be 
Jack, and of Rigoleur, Makemerry. 

Polyonym.—Work by several authors or 
‘several names or pseudonyms to one book. 
The ‘O.E.D.’ says ‘‘a book by several 
(specifically more than three) authors.” 
In the H. I used it for more than two, 

By some oversight (?) Quérard uses this 
word without the second o .up to “une 
Société littéraire de jolies femmes ”’ (vol. iv. 
383). When the word next occurs (on 
p- 642), it is for ‘‘les vrais catholiques 
frangais,” which he calls a polyonyme. 
As he says it is by Louis d’Orléans, I should 
have thought he would have called it a 
pseudonym or phraseonym. In _his_list 


Pierquin has polynym, and I followed him, 
and all my copyists follow me! It is all 
the*more curious that Quérard should have 


made such a slip, because in 1845 he issued 
his ‘ Dictionnaire des ouvrages polyonymes 
et anonymes.’ 

Examples: ‘The Bouquet,’ &c., by 
Bluebell [Lady Hester Georgiana Browne, 
daughter of 2nd Marquess of Sligo], King- 
cups [Misses Knatchbull], and Mignonette 
[Miss Hume Middlemass], arranged by 
Thistle [Mr. Hume Middlemass]: H. p. 25. 
For a polyonym initialism see H. p. 35. 

Prenonym.—Forename only. 

Examples: Charlotte Elizabeth [Phelan, 
see H. p. 30]. Harriet [White, see H. p. 57]. 
Isa [Craig, see H. p. 63]. Théophile [Viaud, 
poéte frangais 1626]. 

English writers do not seem fond of a fore- 
name only as a name for authorship. I 
imagined that there would be numbers who 
had written as Jack or John; but though 
there are pages in the National Library 
Catalogue at the British Museum under 
these names, there are no instances of Jack 
or John being used as pseudonyms or 
prenonyms, though we find ‘The House 
that Jack Built,’ and ‘ Jack and Jill,’ and 
‘ Jack the Giant-killer.’ 

Pseudandry.—Woman signing a man’s 
name. 

Examples: George Eliot [Mary Ann 
Evans, see H. p. 47]. 

‘The Long and the Short of It,’ revealed 
by Stephanos Outatelbows Laceratos [Mrs. 
Emilie Ashurst Venturi, granddaughter of 
W. H. Ashurst mentioned under phrenonym], 
edited by Parker Stevens [pseudonym]. 
1869. 

a [Madame A. A. L. Dudevant, 

-p. 111}. 

Daniel Stern 
d’Agoult]. 

Pseudoapoconym (see apoconym).— 

Example: T... Vallier [Louis Tolmer]. 

Used by Quérard, ‘S.L.D.,’ vol. iv. p. 540. 

Pseudoaristonym (see aristonym).— 

Example: de Vouziers [D. J. Moithey, 
de Vouziers in the Ardennes]: ‘S8.L.D.,’ 
iv. 634. 

Pseudogeonym (see geonym).— 

Examples: ‘The Complete Grazier.... 
by a Lincolnshire Grazier,’ 1805. By the 
Rev. T. H. Horne, who was a Londoner 
bred and born, and knew nothing about 
grazing, and was most probably never in 
Lincolnshire: H. p. 10. 

Suédois (un) [le Baron J. F. de Bourgoing]. 

Pseudogyn. — Man signing a woman's 
name. 

Example: M. Pelham [Sir R. Phillips : 
see H. p. 98], The British Museum Library 


[Madame la Comtesse 
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Catalogue now ascribes the pseudonym of 
“Mary Pelham” to Dorothy Kilner (who 
was she ?). Unfortunately, the Museum 
has not sufficient editions to enable me to 
investigate the question as to whether 
“Mary” is the same as “M.” Pelham 
(see 3 8. xii. 394). I have looked at ‘ The 
Parents’ and Tutors’ First Catechism,’ by 
M. Pelham, author of ‘ The London Primer,’ 
London, printed for Richard Phillips [18007]. 
On the title the initial M. only is given. I 
cannot find ‘The London Primer’ in the 
National Library Catalogue. 

Other examples of pseudogyns are: 
‘ Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister,’ by 
Sarah Search, 1855 [%.e. Frederick Nolan 
(1784-1864), author of ‘ An Introduction to 
Chaldee Grammar,’ 1821: see H. p. 117, 
and ‘M.E.B.’]. Talabot (la Vicomtesse 
Eugénie de) [Alexis Eymery]. Clara Gazul 
[Prosper Mérimée]. 

Pseudoinitialism.—False initials, or not 
the initials of the author’s name. 

Examples: Z. [J. Mar. Deschamps]. 
Z. [Hannah More]. See also Major A***** 
under pseudotitlonym. 

Pseudonym.—A false or assumed name. 
G. Peignot (‘ Dictionnaire,’ i. 136) says that 
sometimes pseudonyms are distinguished 
into allonyms or heteronyms and even 
cryptonyms. All these qualifications come 
to much about the same thing. But we can 
see by each word the difference there is 
between them. 

Pseudoprenonym.—Example: Théophile 
[M. P. Dutoit Membrini], 1764. Théophile is 
not one of the author’s forenames. 

Pseudotitlonym (see titlonym).—False 
quality or title. 

Examples: ‘The Citizen of the World, 
or Letters from a Chinese Philosopher,’ 1762 
[Oliver Goldsmith : H. p. 3]. 

‘Letters on the History of England,’ 
from a nobleman [Oliver Goldsmith] to his 
son, 1764. 

Major A*****, intended to designate 
Major Aubrey, a great whist player, but 
used by C. B. Coles: see H. p. 1, and Boase, 
‘M.E.B.,’ vol. iv. col. 712. 

‘Tales of the Genii,’ by Sir Charles 
Morrell [by Rev. James Ridley, see H. p. 59 : 
see also Lord Dundreary, H. p. 45]. 

‘The Life of Hannah More,’ by the Rev. 
Sir Archibald Macsarcasm, 1802 [W. Shaw, 
Rector of Chelvy, died 1831: see H. p."85].4 

Un vieux soldat [A. Desjobet]. 

RatpH THOMAS. 


(To be concluded.) 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM KINGSTON, 
JAMAICA. 


Tue following abstract of monumental 
inscriptions in one of the oldest Jewish 
burial-grounds in Kingston, Jamaica, may 
be of sufficient interest for insertion in 
‘N. & Q.’ 

The inscriptions were collected by me 
before the great earthquake of 14 Jan., 
1907, and possibly some of the monuments 
in the cemetery, which is situated at the 
south-east corner of North and Church 
Streets, may have been destroyed on that 
day. I cannot be certain of this, as I have 
not since visited the cemetery. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM JEWISH CEMETERY, KINGSTON , 
JAMAICA. 

1, Isaac Nunes Vaz, died 18 Oct., 1844, aged 27. 

2. Jacob, son of Jacob Mendez Furtado, died 
21 Dec., 1754, aged 2 years and 3 months. 

3. Abraham, son of late Mordecay and Rebecca 
Lopez, born 24 Nov., 1753; died 18 Dec., 1758. 

4, Isaac, son of Daniel and Rebecca Alveranga, 
died 24 Jan., 1763. 

5. Mr. Abraham Henriques Quixano, died 17 
Sept., 1753, aged 32 years. 

6. Mrs. Sarah Henriques Quixano, widow, died 
27 Sept., 1777, aged 55 years. 

7. Mr. Moses Waag, died 17 April, 1746, aged 
33 years. 

8. Mr. Isaac Mendes Feurtado, of the parish of 
Kingston, merchant, died 3 April, 1778, aged 84 

ears. 
” 9. Mrs. Esther Mendes Feurtado, wife of Mr. 
Isaac Mendes Feurtado, died 26 April, 1742, aged 
38 years. 

10. Hazan Gabriel Moreno (reader), died 1738. 

11. Abraham Pereira D’Azevedo, of Kingston, 
merchant, died 15 Dec., 1721. 

12. Rev. Samuell Gomez Silva, late reader of 
the Sinnagogue (sic) of Kingston, died 20 March, 
1762, aged 51 years. 

13, Isaac Rodriques Nunes, died 1763, aged 37 


ears, 
” 14, Abraham de Cordova, died 3 April, 1766. 
15. Mr. Solomon Martins, late of Spanish Town, 
died 17 Oct., 1778, aged 55 years. 
16. Ester de Isaac de Sollas, died Oct., 1778, 
aged 62 years. d 
17. Rebecca N. Dacosta, died 1 April, 1861, 
aged 49 years. 
18. Isaac Nunes Dacosta, died 18 Feb., 1845. 
19. Judith, daughter of David and Rebecca 
Pereira Mendez, died 21 Dec., 1799, aged 4 years 
and 6 months. 
20. David de Abraham Rodriques Dacosta, 
died April, 1752, aged 46 years. i 
21. Jacob Pereira, died 18 June, 1754, aged 50 
ears, 
. 22, David, son of Jahacob y Abigail Furtado, 
died 2 March, 1722/3. 
23. Isaac Lopez Laguna, died 1722, aged 22 
ears, 
* 24. Isaac, son of Abraham Ledesura, died 28 
May, 1731, aged 6 months. ; 
25. Rachael, daughter of Abraham Atias Sel- 
veira, died 30 May, 1745, aged 3 years. 
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26. Sarah Lopez DePass, died 24 Oct., 1769, 
aged 98 years. 
ae Moses Rodriques DaCosta, died 12 Feb., 
28. Jacob Mendes Pereira, died 2 Dec., 1778, 
aged 50 years, 

29. Rebecca, late widow of Jacob Mendes 
Pereira, died 1 Aug., 1782, aged 59 years, 

30. Philip Phillips, died 11 Jan., 1777, aged 37 
years. 

31. Sarah Levy, wife of Henry Levy and sister 
to Philip Phillips, died 14 Nov., 1772, aged 25 
years. 

32. Mrs, Esther Rodriques Lopez, wife of Rev. 
Rodriques Lopez, reader of the congregation of 
Spanish Town, died 29 April, 1773, aged 28 years, 

33, Isaac Lopez, died 3 April, 1773, aged 45 
years, 

34. Deborah, late wife of Aaron Silvera, died 
21 Dec., 1773, aged 32 years. 

35. Jacob, son of Isaac Nunes, died 26 Nov., 
1773, aged 24 years. 

36. David Tavares, died 7 July, 1776, aged 61 


years, 

37. Jacob Rodriques Brandon, died 23 May, 
1773, aged 36 years. 

38. Abraham Cardoza, died 19 June, 1745/6. 

39, David, son of Benjamin Pereira, died 27 
Oct., 1746, 

B. Livineston. 

Kingston, Jamaica. 

[For lists of inscriptions in cemeteries in various 
countries see 10 S. i, 361, 442, 482; ii. 155; 
ili. 361, 433; v. 381; vi. 4, 124, 195, 302, 406, 
446; vii. 165; viii. 62, 161, 242, 362, 423; ix. 
224, 344, 443; x, 24, 223, 324, 463; xi, 25, 163, 


325, 


BALLOONS AND FLYING MACHINES.—As 
every one is talking about aviation, the fol- 
lowing verses from ‘ The Musical Miscellany,’ 
published at Newcastle in 1790, pp. 23-4, may 
deserve acorner in ‘ N. & Q.’ :— 

THE BALLOON. 
Ye high and low flyers of all ranks, attend, 
And council receive from an Aeronaut friend ; 
Your coaches and chariots henceforth lay aside, 
Prepare in balloons through the skies all to ride. 


With dust of vile roads be choaked or be blind, 

When, like witches on brooms, you may post on 
the wind. 

O’er valleys, high hills, and wide seas you may 


sweep, 
And into the moon, your own sphere, take a peep. 
‘The belle, who for title in vain heaves a sigh, 
Can’t fail of a star—there’s enough in the sky ; 
In moons made of honey fond husbands at peace, 
Shall ne’er know when horns do begin or increase. 


Whilst the poet who starv’d here all his life, 

A fortune shall get in the clouds with a wife ; 
And fed with pure Achor, Camelon’s light fate [?], 
Our bard shall possess a fine castle in air. 


The holder of stock too, when up he ascends, 

In the bull and the bear shall find alley [?] friends; 

Physicians also, to the skies should they rove, 

Shall — many friends they themselves sent 
above 3 


| And fee’d by Old Nick, to untune all the spheres, 
| The lawyer might set sun and moon by the ears ; 

But, in pitty to earth, would England’s Queen fly, 
She’d bring down Astrea once more from the sky. 


A. RHODES. 


HIsTORIOGRAPHERS Roya. (See 3 8. vii. 
323.)—According to Anthony & Wood 
(‘ Ath. Oxon.,” iii, 745) :— 

James Howell....after the King’s return in 
1660 we never heard of his restoration to his 
place of clerk of the council....only that he was 
made the King’s historiographer, being the first 
in England that bore that title.” 

The last statement is certainly erroneous. 
In Devon’s ‘ Issues of the Exchequer,’ p. 180, 
is printed this entry :— 

“Thomas Dempster. 25th of January, By 
order, dated 20th of January, 1615. To Thomas 
Dempster, his Majesty’s historiographer, the sum 
of 2001. of his Majesty’s free gift. By writ, dated 
19th day of February, 1615... .2001.” 

Who was the first Historiographer Royal 
for Scotland? David Crawford on the 
title-page of his edition (1706) of ‘ Memoirs 
of the Affairs of Scotland’ styles himself 
‘Her Majesty’s Historiographer for the 
Kingdom of Scotland” ; and Chalmers in 
his ‘ Biog. Dict.’ states that he was appointed 
by Queen Anne, “and it was at that time 
thought that no man ever deserved that 
place better.” This seems to point to 
previous occupants of the post. 

I know of no complete list of later His- 
toriographers for Scotland. The title is 
not given in Haydn’s ‘ Book of Dignities.’ 
The succession seems to have been :— 

David Crawford +s oe ? to 1726 

George Crawfurd 1726 to 1748 

[In abeyance 1748 to 1763) 


William Robertson .. -» 1763 to 1793 
John Gillies .. 1793 to 1836 
George Brodie os .. 1836 to 1867 
John Hill Burton... .. 1867 to 1881 
William Forbes Skene .. 1881 to 1892 
David Mather Masson -» 1893 to 1907 
Peter Hume Brown .. 1908 


P. J. ANDERSON, 
University Library, Aberdeen. 


Latin Porm oF RoBertT Burton.—The 
‘Poemata adhuc Sparsim edita, nunc in 
unum collecta,’ printed at the end of the 
Rev. W. E. Buckley’s Roxburghe Club 
edition of Burton’s Latin comedy ‘ Philo- 
sophaster ’ (Hertford, 1862; 65 copies), are 
not a complete collection of Burton’s pub- 
lished Latin verses. He is the. author of 


some elegiacs addressed to Francis Holy- 
oake (‘Ad Franciscum de Sacra-quercu ’), 
given at the beginning of the latter’s edition 
of Rider’s ‘ Dictionarie’ (1617). 

Epwarp BENSLY. 
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‘TaxatTio Ecciesrastica IV.’ 
—In the ‘D.N.B.’ article on Samuel Ays- 
cough it is stated that he “does not seem 
to have been concerned” in the printing 
of this work (1802). Going through some 
old letters, I have come across a passage 
suggesting that he may have been re- 
sponsible. Writing to Thomas Astle (from 
whose copy the ‘Taxatio’ was printed), 
Charles Abbot (afterwards Speaker of the 
House of Commons and Baron Colchester) 
said, referring to the form in which the 
Records Commission publications were to 
be issued :— 

‘‘And for like reasons I should wish Pope 
Nicholas’s Taxation to be printed of the same 
sized folio—whatever may be the peculiar form 
required for the several pages. If you see the 
matter in the same light, I will beg you to impress 
these ideas upon Mr. Ayscough and Mr. Strahan.”’ 
This is not conclusive, for earlier references 
had been made to Ayscough having under- 
taken the editing of the Patent Rolls. 
Strahan was the King’s Printer. Other 
letters of the same series refer to the diffi- 
culty of finding an editor for the ‘ Taxatio’ 
—Astle himself, from age, ill-health, and 
occupation, not feeling equal to the task— 
and to Ayscough’s work on the Patent Rolls. 


WALTER JERROLD. 
Hampton-on-Thames, 


GEORGE SELWyN’s FONDNESS FOR EXE- 
cuTIONS.—There are innumerable references 
in the familiar ‘Letters’ and ‘ Memoirs’ 
of the eighteenth century which show that 
Selwyn’s alleged partiality for witnessing 
a public execution was a favourite joke 
among his friends. The jest, moreover, 
became public property, and the newspapers 
often mentioned the morbid predilections 


of the famous wit. Yet it is by no means | P 


certain that the charge was true. On the 
only occasion upon which we know that 
Selwyn himself referred to it, when it was 
suggested by the author of ‘ The Diaboliad ’ 
that he was fond of these spectacles, he 
denied the imputation. See his letter to 
Lord Carlisle, quoted ante, p. 14. To judge 
from the many descriptions with which he 
was ——— by his correspondents, it seems 
probable that he liked to receive a report of 
the execution of a famous criminal, being 
perhaps a student of criminology; but he 
does not appear to have often been present 
at such scenes himself. Except in the case 
of Lord Lovat and of Damiens, those who 
tell us of his morbid tastes do not give any 
particular instances. Until there is satisfac- 
tory proof that Selwyn was a spectator at 
more than two public executions, the 


cautious man should not regard Horace 
Walpole’s jocular remarks too seriously. I 
have never come across any evidence of 
his presence at Tyburn in contemporary 
newspapers; and in the cause célébre in 
which he appears to have been most inter- 
ested (that of the brothers Kennedy) he 
actually used all his influence to save the 
lives of the criminals. 
HoracE BLEACKLEY. 


Gitt GINGERBREAD.—The ‘N.E.D.’ fur- 
nishes only a modern instance; but the 
article was certainly made in the time of 
Elizabeth and James I., and probably 
much earlier. See Ben Jonson’s * Bartho- 
lomew Fair,’ Act II. se. i: “Buy any 
gingerbread, gilt gingerbread.” The anti- 
quity of gingerbread fairs was somewhat 
discussed in the Ninth Series. 

RicHarD H, THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


Oucries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Worps AND PHRASES IN OLD AMERICAN 
NewspaPers.—I continue from 10 S. xi. 
469 my list of points on which I desire 
information :— 

Franklin (1867)—Mr. Lowell, in ‘ Fitz-adam’s 
Story,’ says that 

bushed asparagus in faded green 
Added its shiver to the franklin clean. 
What is this ? 

Frickle (1842, Michigan). A man of some kind, 

Grammet (1850).—To make a grammet at a 
erson. <A grimace ? 

Grubstake.—I wish for dated examples of this 
word, as noun or verb, before 1885. I have Leen 
assured, orally, that it is half a century old, 

Hair trigger.— N.E.D.’ 1830, But rifles with 
hair triggers were made by Ketland & Co. in 
1806. Was this an English firm ? 

Harpooners (1802).—The Harpooners, Burrs, 
or Brutuses are mentioned in Letters to Alexander 
Hamilton. 

Hide-and-coop (1850).—A variant of hide-and- 
seek, Is there another instance of this phrase ? 

Hog (1813).—To rise archwise. The earliest 
‘N.E.D.’ example is dated 1818; but I think 
the use of the word originated in England. 

Hogo (1800),—A drink of the intoxicating kind. 

Horrors, give one the (1794).—Goldsmith has 
“‘the horrors ’’ (1768). Is not the full phrase of 
English origin ? 

Horse of another colour (1798).— The ‘ N.E.D.’ 
cites Trollope (1867) But surely this is not 
originally American ? 

Huffed (1800).—‘ N.E.D.’ (in passive) 1825. 

Hum-hum (1820).—<A thin cottony material, 
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Huntingdon root (1788).—The mangel wurzel. 
Whence did it get this name ? 

Ice cream (1796),—A tavern-keeper in Philadel- 
phia is ready to supply ice creams, &c. The 
word occurs (1769) in ‘ The English Housekeeper ’ 
(‘ N.E.D.’). Mrs. Alexander Hamilton is said to 
have told a friend that she was the first person 
in the U.S. for whom this dish was made, the 
invention being attributed to a French cook. 

Inangonizer (1775).—Term applied by Bernard 
Romans to European factors. 

Iron-weed (1819).—No doubt English, though 
the earliest ‘ N.E.D.’ citation is 1897. 

Islandist for Islander (1795). 

Jack-case (1797).—Part of a house immediately 
under the eaves. 

Japanning (1796).—Used in the sense of jesting 
or making fun, 

Joke (1833).—An object thrown at in a fair. 

Jubator (1800).—An animal that feeds on ants, 
Is the name in any work on natural history ? 

Kentucky bite.—Apparently a term used in 
wrestling. 

King-ball (ab. 1750)—A dance which was 
popular among the French settlers on the 
Mississippi. 

Know-ye ”’ gentry (1789).—Rhode Islanders, 
who were unwilling to enter the Union. 

Knuck (1850).—Something boiled and eaten. 

Liberty Pole or Tree (1766).—Was the Boston 
one the first of its kind ? 

Lob bob chair (1800).—What was this ? 

Lurky (1842)—‘‘ Each lurky cheek.” The 
meaning ? 

Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


Louis XVIII.’s QUEEN AND WESTMINSTER 
Axsspry.—It is usually stated that the Queen 
of Louis XVIII. of France was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, 13 Nov., 1810. But 
Capt. Smyth, the author of ‘ Aides Hart- 
wellianz,’ says that this was but a tem- 
porary burial, as the Queen’s remains were 
later forwarded to Sardinia, ‘ where I 
afterwards saw the coffin in the splendid 
crypt of Cagliari Cathedral.” Is the latter 
statement as to the removal from West- 
minster Abbey generally accepted ? 

CLEMENT SHORTER. 


High Wycomspe Van Dycx.—In the 
Council Chamber of High Wycombe is a 
so-called Van Dyck entitled ‘ Philip, fourth 
Lord Wharton, his Wife, and their Fourth 
Son.’ It is so ag? a piece of painting that 
T imagine it to be a bad copy of a Van Dyck 
by some very inferior painter. Where is 
the original ? CLEMENT SHORTER. 


EpmunD, Baron DE Haroxtp.—Is any- 
thing known of this Irishman, who died in 
1808 a general in the Bavarian service ? In 
the article on Robert Clarke (or Graine) in 
the ‘D.N.B.’ it is mentioned that De 


Harold’s translation of Clarke’s ‘Christiados’ 
was in the possession of his nephew in 1855. 
Among some letters which I recently acquired 
are several from De Harold, including 
about 350 lines of his translation of the 
‘ Christiad,’ about 250 lines of his transla- 
tion of Massenius’s ‘ Sarcotis, or Paradise 
Lost ’—to one or both of which the trans- 
lator declares Milton to have been indebted 
—and the fifth Book (about 500 lines) of an 
epic poem (in eleven books !) on the French 
Revolution. The author proposed pub- 
lishing his epic if 200 subscribers could be 
found ; but I am not aware that any of his 
essays in verse, original or translated, were 
ever published. The ‘D.N.B.’ says that 
Clarke’s ‘ Christiados’ was ‘“‘ completed in 
1650” ; De Harold says that the poem was 
“written by the learned Rt. Clarke (alias 
Greine), a native of London, and Carthusian 
monk, at Nieuport in Flanders, in the year 
1652.” WALTER JERROLD. 
Hampton-on-Thames. 


BuLiinapon Cius.—I shall be glad to 
learn when this club was founded at Oxford, 
who were the original members, and any 
other details regarding its early history. 


BetcHer Famity anp Morro.—William 
Belcher, private secretary to Bishop Pococke 
of Meath, married a Miss Yates in Berk- 
shire about 1755. I am anxious to find 
in what parish this marriage is recorded, 
and to discover any details of his ancestry. 
His motto was ‘“Loyall au mort,” but 
on the shield of a Belchier, date about 1750, 
I find “ Loyal jusqu’a la mort.”” Which is 
right ? and if the former, what exactly 
does it mean ? C. F. BELCHER. 

74, Argyle Road, West Ealing, W. 


NEIL AND Narr Gow, or Guow, ScortisH 
Musicians.—Were they pipers or fiddlers, 
and at what period did they live? Were 
they brothers? I have known of Neil 
Gow, but only found in an old manuscript 
music book a strathspey by Natt Gow. 

(Miss) H. GALWEY. 

St. Columb’s Court, Londonderry. 


W. H. Corrin IN AByssINIA. — Coffin, 
who accompanied Viscount Valentia on his 
voyage to the East (1802-6), went with Henry 
Salt to Abyssinia in 1810, and remained in 
that country till 1826, when he returned 
to England, charged with a mission from 
Sabegadis, Ras of Tigré. Dr. R. R. 
Madden in his ‘ Travels in Turkey, Egypt, 
Nubia, and Palestine,’ 1829, i. 330-32, 


writing under date 1 June, 1826, says that 
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Coffin had then just arrived at Cairo. J. J. 
Halls, ‘ Life of Henry Salt,’ 1834, i. 482; 
ii. 220, 270, gives the date of his leaving 
Abyssinia as 1827; and Dr. Beke, ‘ British 
Captives in Abyssinia,’ 1867, p. 10, puts it 
in 1828, and says he was sent to Bomba 
and Egypt, and afterwards to England. 
Sir Clements R. Markham in Macmillan’s 
Magazine, xviii. 1868, pp. 90-91, and in 
his ‘History of the Abyssinian Expedition,’ 
1869, p. 55, also gives the date as 1828. In 
any case, Coffin does not seem to have re- 
turned to Abyssinia till 1832 (after Sabe- 
gadis had been captured and put to death 
hy his rival Ras Ubié), taking with him a 
supply of muskets. The Rev. Samuel 
(afterwards Bishop) Gobat found him at 
Massowa in Sieanialaen 1832 (Gobat, ‘ Journal 
of a Three Years’ Residence in Abyssinia,’ 
1834, p. 333); and the Rev. Joseph Wolff 
also met him there in 1834 (Wolff, ‘ Journals,’ 
1861, ii. 243). In 1839 Coffin was put in 
irons by Ras Ubié until he delivered what 
remained at Massowa of the sent to 
Sabegadis (Arnauld d’Abbadie, ‘ Douze 
Ans dans la Haute-Ethiopie,’ vol. i. 1868, 
p. 554). And in 1841 Ras Ubié sent him 
with a letter to England (Beke, ‘British 
Captives,’ p. 18). 

Nathaniel Pearce, who also lived in 
Abyssinia from 1810 to 1818, frequently 
refers to Coffin in his ‘ Life and Adventures,’ 
2 vols., 1831; and gives Coffin’s account of 
his visit to Gondar in 1814. Is anything 
more known of Coffin’s life and doings in 
Abyssinia ? He is not mentioned in the 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’  FrepK. A. Epwarps. 

39, Agate Road, Hammersmith, 


Winpows FROM CHURCH AT TRIER.—It 
is stated at p. 222 of a book entitled ‘ Edgar, 
oder, Vom Atheismus zur vollen Wahrheit,’ 
by Father Ludwig von Hammerstein, S.J. 
(Druck und Verlag der Paulinus-Druckerei, 
Trier, 1898), that, about the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, the ancient painted 
windows of the church of Our Lady and St. 
Lawrence at Trier (Tréves) on the Moselle 
were taken from their settings, and, as 
Father von Hammerstein had heard, were 
acquired by an Englishman, and by him 
removed to England. Can any one enable 
me to trace the present whereabouts of 
these windows ? 

It was, I think, no uncommon thing in 
those days for Englishmen on their travels 
to buy old glass from the clergy of Conti- 
nental churches, and insert it in the windows 
of their own parish churches in England. 
An instance occurs to me in the case of the 


parish church of Lambourne in Essex, 
where there are five small pieces of seven- 
teenth-century German glass, brough tfrom 
Basle in 1817. F. EpEn. 
Maycroft, Fyfield Road, Walthamstow. 
[A similar subject is referred to in the query of 
M. Lerrancois, ante, p. 47.] 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—I 
should be much obliged if any of your 
readers could tell me who wrote the following 
lines :— 

With new-fallen dew 
From churchyard yew 
I will but ’noint, 

And then I’1ll mount. 

I have traced the last two lines only to 
Thomas Middleton’s ‘The Witch,’ with 
one word altered (‘“‘I’ll” for “I’’). 

[These lines are part of the words to Locke’s 
music in ‘ Macbeth.’] 


Nor think the doom of man reversed for thee. 
G. R. 


And there were crystal pools, peopled with fish, 
Argent and gold; and some of Tyrian skin, 
Some crimson-barred. 

Diego. 


‘Tue British CONTROVERSIALIST.’—Can 
any reader kindly supply me with informa- 
tion regarding the writer of the leading 
articles on philosophy, &c., in this publica- 
tion? They bear the signature 8S. N. The 
work, I believe, does not reach any further 
than 1872. Dr. Ingleby and the late Dr. 
James Hutchison Stirling wrote some signed 
articles for its pages. JAMES DOWNIE. 

68, Weaver Street, Glasgow. 


JoHN Parr, EMBROIDERER TO QUEEN 
ELIZABETH AND JAMES I.—Any information 
as to this personage would be greatly 
esteemed. C. H. 


Company Spoons.—I possess two silver 
spoons which appear to .commemorate 
some date of interest. On the top of the 
handle are arms (possibly those of the 
Salters’ Company), and on a ribbon around 
the stem is the inscription “Sal sapit 
omnia.’ On the back, behind the arms, 
is the date “‘ May 12, 1853.” Can any one 
state the reason the spoons were made ? -_ 

Cann Hugues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster 


‘Te TWO AND TWO MAKE FouR.’—What 
is the origin of “If two and two make four, 


gs in general ?” 


what is your opinion of t 
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CRICKET SLANG. — This 
strange word, which is unknown to Henley 
and Farmer’s ‘Slang and its Analogues,’ 
has been much used of late in the world of 
cricket. It was invented, or adapted, to 
describe the kind of tricky bowling intro- 
duced by Mr. B. J. T. Bosanquet a few years 
since, and may, perhaps, have been first 
used by Mr. Jessop or another journalist 
in The Daily Mail. It has now appeared in 
a book, and one of authority on cricket. 
Mr. W. G. Grace in ‘ W. G.’s Little Book’ 
(Newnes), recently published, devotes the 
third chapter to ‘ The New Bowling,’ which, 
he tells us, is more difficult to play than 
any yet invented. He says on p. 30 :— 

** We are a conservative people, and if the South 
Africans prove to us that ‘ googlie’ bowlers can 
last, then our bowlers will take to it’as quickly as 
any....The ‘googlie’ is a finger-flip ball, and 
supple fingers are most essential to its successful 
achievement.” 

The point of this bowling is that the 
batsman cannot tell from the bowler’s 
action which way the ball is going to break, 
or whether it is going to break at all, nor 
is the bowler himself certain as to this. 

I presume that the word “ googlie” 
implies deceptive simplicity, but have no 
idea as to its derivation or origin. What 
is it? HippocuipEs. 


Barton GRAMMAR SCHOOL, WESTMORLAND, 
—Information on the following points is 
needed to complete a history of Barton 
Grammar School. 

Does any portrait of Dr. Adam Airey, 
Principal of St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, 
exist ? 

Where was the Rev. Wm. Langbaine 
(Vicar of Ash, Surrey, until his resignation 
in 1769) buried ? He was previously Vicar 
of Portsmouth. 

Is anything known of the subsequent 
career of the Rev. Henry Thompson, who 
was Curate of Penrith up to 1822 ? 

And of Thomas Stockham, master of the 


School 1862-3 ? HENRY BRIERLEY. 
Pooley Bridge. 


ConsTITUTION (GREEN, Park, 8.W.) : 
PARLIAMENT Hitt (N.W.) orn PARLIAMENT 
FIeLtps.—What is the origin of these names ? 
What Parliament do the latter names com- 
memorate ? JOHN Warp. 

[For Constitution Hill see 8 S. viii. 5, 56.] 


Lapy UrsuLa.—Can any correspondents 
kindly inform me what Lady Ursulas are 
now alive within the United Kingdom ? 
Please reply direct. H. Hvutse. 

Towers, Boscombe, Hants. 


EpirarpH: ‘‘ EVERYWHERE HEARD WILL 
BE THE JUDGMENT CALL.”—There is a well- 
known epitaph, written, I think, on a 
person buried at sea, of which the last line 
is as above. I shall feel obliged if any 
of your readers can tell me where I can 
find the epitaph. L. A 

Dublin, 


Replies. 


NIMBUS. 
(10 8S. xi. 489.) 


SERVIUS, commenting on Virgil’s descrip- 
tion of Pallas (‘ Aineid,’ ii.), 

Refulgent in a nimbus and cruel Gorgon, 
explains the nimbus as “the luminous 
fluid which encircles the heads of the gods” 
(Brock, 142). 

The nimbus is undoubtedly of vast 
antiquity, as appears in representations of 
the gods and goddesses of Babylon, Greece, 
Rome, India, China, and Japan. Virgil, 
in describing Latinus (‘ Aineid,’ xii. 162), 
says :— 

Twelve golden beams around his temples play, 

To mark his lineage from the god of day. 

The ring nimbus appears on Circe in a 
Pompeian painting engraved by Hislop 
(‘ Two Babylons,’ 1862, p. 126). 

Montfaucon engraves a Roman sculpture 
of Apollo with a nimbus of seven rays 
(‘ Antiquité Expliquée,’ tom. i. p._ 118, 
pl. 54) and a Roman sculpture of Diana 
with a ring nimbus (tom. i. p. 46). _ Didron 
also engraves the latter in his ‘ Christian 
Iconography,’ translated by Millington, 1851, 
Bohn, i. 26. 

Hislop (p. 347) engraves a Pompeian 
fresco of two Roman fire-worshipping: priests 
at an altar, each with a rayed nimbus; 
and (p. 332) a cut of a serpent, with a rayed 
nimbus, worshipping at an altar. Maurice 
engraves this Phoenician coin also (‘ Indian 
Antiquities,’ 1796, vol. vi. p. 368); and Hislop 
(p. 233) gives a woodcut of the four-winged 
Beltis with the rayed nimbus, which is 
copied from Bryant’s cut (*‘Antient Mytho- 
logy,’ 1807, vol. v. p. 384). 

rock gives a wood engraving of Iris with 
a dentated nimbus, and her scarf as a ring 
nimbus, with the sun as a rayed nimbus 
behind all (‘ Rome Pagan and Papal,’ 1883, 

. 141). 
In Hindoo mythologic representation 
is depicted the sun in the centre of a disk, 
and an exterior circle containing the signs 
of the zodiac, with eight personified planets, 
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the head of each having the ring nimbus 
(Creuzer, ‘German Atlas,’ pl. 31). 

Didron draws Maya, the Hindoo goddess, 
with a cruciform nimbus (‘Religions de 
PAntiquité,’ i. 41). 

Moor engraves Krishna in the arms of 
Devaki, both these Indian deities having 
the rayed nimbus (‘Hindoo Pantheon,’ 
1870, pl. 59); so does Hislop, p. 348. 

Many other illustrations of the nimbus, 
both in pagan and Christian art, will be 
found in the works I have cited. D. J. 


Nimbi,'we read in Tyrwhitt’s ‘ Art Teach- 
ing of the Primitive Church,’ are supposed to 
have been originally placed over the heads 
of marble statues standing in the open air, 
as a protection from defilement by birds. 

Miss Louisa Twining in ‘Symbols and 
Emblems of Early and Medieval Christian 
Art’ (1885) remarks that the nimbus, 
derived from the pagans, appears to have 
been adapted to sacred subjects about the 
fifth century. The usual form then was a 
plain circle placed behind the head, undis- 
tinguished by any particular mark. One of 
the most ancient in existence is quoted as to 
be seen in a mosaic of the fifth century at 
Ravenna. Therein is a representation of 
our Lord as the Good Shepherd. The first 
instance known in which the nimbus is 
crossed is in a mosaic at the church of S. 
Lorenzo at Rome. It is sixth-century 
work, and from that date Christ is invariably 
drawn with a cross upon His nimbus. 

Pugin in his ‘Glossary of Ecclesiastical 
Ornament’ (1868), under ‘ Nimbus,’ states 
that nimbi originally occurred round the 
heads of kings and emperors, as well as 
other persons. Amongst the latter he 
refers to early images of Eudocia, wife of 
Basil of Macedon, and her sons Alexander 
and Leo. It was not until after the eleventh 
century that the nimbus was exclusively 
employed to signify sacred persons. He 
gives illustrations of half a dozen different 
treatments, and explains that those of the 
Eternal Father (rarely occurring before the 
fourteenth century) have rays diverging in a 
triangular direction from the centre. Our 
Lord’s nimbus is marked by a simple cross 
before His Resurrection, but is emphasized 
by more enrichment when He is represented 
in His glorified state. Our Blessed Lady 
has often a chaplet of stars around the 
border of hers; whilst angels, saints, and 
martyrs have their nimbi ornamented by 
small rays within an outer circle of quatre- 
foils. In the fifteenth century it was not 
uncommon for the name of the saint 


(especially if one of the Apostles) to occur 
around the circumference. This distin- 
guished authority adds that Honorius of 
Autun, describing the nimbus, wrote :— 

“The luminous circle which is depicted round 
the heads of saints in the Church designates 
that, having received their crown, they enjoy 
the light of everlasting glory. The nimbus is 
represented round in the form of a shield— 
because they are defended by the providence 
of God as with a shield.” 

Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


It would be impossible, I submit, to meet 
with the nimbus in ancient art in circum- 
stances without symbolic purpose. The 
figure of the monk in the MS. cited is very 
improbably that of the artist himself, since 
the nimbus in Christian art, at all events 
until the fourteenth century, invariably 
marks the saint; and the artist, if he had 
been a saint in the canonized sense, would 
hardly have indulged in such a piece of 
self-glorification as to add this attribute of 
holiness to his own portrait. Even in 
Eastern art the nimbus denotes physical 
energy no less than moral strength, and 
civil or political power as well as religious 
authority. And in ancient Oriental as well 
as Western pagan art the disk or circle, 
corresponding to the nimbus, invariably 
encompassed the head of the Sun-divinity 
as a symbol of power. 

But Didron says that 
“neither the absence nor the presence of the 
nimbus must be assumed to be an unquestionable 
proof of sanctity or its reverse, except during 
the period preceding, and inclusive of, the four- 
teenth century. After that time, the important 
signification of the nimbus disappears; it is 
given or withheld in a somewhat arbitrary 
manner. But during the thirteenth century, 
especially in certain edifices where the true 
signification of the nimbus is observed, we may 
affirm that the nimbus, when encircling the 
head of any figure, proves the person represented 
to have been a saint.” —‘ Christian Iconography, 
by M. Didron, Bohn, 1851, vol. i. p. 91. 

J. MacMIcHakEL. 


See F. E. Hulme’s ‘ Symbolism in Christian 


Art,’ 1891, pp. 52 to 72, and 167. 
A. R. BayYLey. 


“CorrEE”: Irs Erymotoey (10 8. xii. 
64).—Mr. Piatr’s interesting note on the 
etymology of “coffee” is substantially 
correct. But he has not, in my opinion, 
shown why the hv of the Arabic gahvah 
becomes sometimes ff and sometimes only 
forv. It is not sufficient to point out that 
h tends to be replaced by fin Turkish. The 
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real explanation seems to me to depend 
upon two facts :— 

(a) Some languages, such as English, have 
strong syllabic accents, while others, as 
French, have none. 

(6) The surd aspirate A is heard in some 
languages, but is hardly audible in others. 
English, for example, can hardly be said to 
have an h. Most Europeans tend to leave 
it out altogether. 

Remembering these, let us consider the 
word gdhvdh, in which v is not so much a 
labio-dental as a labial (w). 

1. If the first syllable is not accented, 
the h becomes imperceptible, and may be 
left out in writing ; but the vowel becomes 
lengthened to @ in pronunciation. Thus 
Hungarian kdve, Bohemian kdva, Polish 
kdwa. French café prefers surd f in place 
of the sonant v, and Servian is indifferent. 
Roumanian cafed, being accented on the 
last syllable, retains short vowel @, and 
has only one f (in place of v). 

2. If the first syllable is strongly accented 
an attempt will be made to pronounce the 
final letter h, and Europeans would tend 
to replace the aspirate by the nearest 
fricative. As h is a surd, the fricative surd f 
(pronounced labially rather than dentilabi- 
ally) would be the most natural substitute. 
Thus we get kdfwe, and by assimilation 
kaffe. As the first syllable is the most 
prominent, it is the A that first becomes f, 
and then w becomes / also. 

It is only in the second case that the 
vowel @ changes to 6 ; for the vowel @ being 
absent in most European languages, and 
the syllable bearing a strong accent, 6 is 
the nearest vowel equivalent. 

I may add that in Oriental languages, 
where the aspirate is very clearly sounded, 
the word has undergone no change. The 
lower classes in India, however, are unable 
to pronounce either the Arabic g or the 
aspirate h, and they say kaivd, using the 
diphthong ai instead of dh; both the 
syllables are equal as regards stress, Indian 
vernaculars not having strongly accented 
words. But Persian words have strong 
syllabic stress, and hence Turkish, deriving 
from Persian, often changes h into f, espe- 
cially before dentals, labials, or labio-dentals, 
and also finally, especially after the more 
closed short vowels. 

V. CHatropADHYAYA. 

51, Ladbroke Road, W. 


Mr. Puatr says: “It does not seem 


credulous to assume that kahvé might readily 
become kafvé.” 


It is, however, a fact that 


Polish Jews have in my own hearing often 
asked for a tas kovvé=cup of coffee. No 
doubt the Poles brought back the name and 
the fragrant berry after their wars with 
the Turks under the famous John Sobieski, 
in the seventeenth century. 

M. L. R. BRESLAR. 


THE PARKER CONSECRATION AND THE 
LAMBETH REGISTER (10 S. xii. 62).—The 
explanation asked for by Mr. THORNTON is 
very simple. 

Nicholas Bullingham was restored to the 
Archdeaconry on the petition of Sir F. 
Ayscough to Cecil, dated 27 Dec., 1558. 

He was not Bishop-elect of Lincoln till 
12 Jan., 1560, when the royal assent was 
given to his election. 

When he accepted the bishopric he 
naturally vacated the archdeaconry, which 
was therefore described as vacant on 18 Jan., 
1560. It follows therefore that the state- 
ment that Bullingham was Archdeacon of 
Lincoln at the consecration of Parker on 
17 Dec., 1559, is perfectly correct. T. C. 


BauGHAN: Borrin (10 8. xi. 509).—It 
may interest Mr. Percy Sir to know that 
in the churchyard of Great Rollright, 
Oxfordshire (some three miles from Long 
Compton), there is a considerable monument 
erected to the memory of members of this 
family, who are said to have been squires 
of the parish. It stands under the tower, 
to the left hand of the church porch. In 
the sixties there was an old gentleman called 
Henry Boffin (so spelt and pronounced) 
still living in the village, and my father 
often told me that he was the last repre- 
sentative in the village of the old Baughan 
squires. He was a fine specimen of decayed 
gentility, and used always to sit on a chair 
outside his cottage door, wearing a broad- 
brimmed beaver hat, and leaning his chin on 
a large walking-stick. He would chat to the 
passers-by, and every one in the village had 
a liking for the old man, and missed him 
when he died—about the year 1875, I fancy. 

HERBERT RENDALL. 


In his ‘ Surnames of the United Kingdom’ 
Henry Harrison gives the following deriva- 
tion: ‘“‘(Celt.) Little, Small. [Wel. bychan, 
f. bach].”’ C. E. Lomax. 

Louth. 


MarcHettr CoLLeEcTION OF DRAWINGS 
(10 S. xii. 47).—This collection, according 
to Duplessis, ‘Les Ventes de Tableaux, 
Dessins,’ &c., was sold in London in 1758, 
presumably by W. Bathoe, whose name 
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is attached to the catalogue. Possibly a 
catalogue may be found either in the British 
Museum or in the Art Library at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. Bathoe was a well- 
known bookseller of the period. He may 
have purchased the collection en bloc, and 
then catalogued it and sold it piecemeal. 
W. RoBeErts. 
47, Lansdowne Gardens, Clapnam, S.W. 


Tue Storm Surp (10 S. xi. 488; xii. 32). 
—I do not think that the legend of “the 
Flying Dutchman ”’ is peculiar to Germany. 
The story of the two Philip Vanderdeckens, 
father and son, the former having sworn to 
weather the Cape of Good Hope even if he 
had to try till the Day of Judgment, is 
elaborated in Marryat’s novel ‘ The Phantom 
Ship,’ first published in 1839. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Bostine’”’ (10 8. xi. 508; xii. 75).— 
At the latter reference we have a quotation 
for bostillyng, with the remark, “ not in the 
‘N.E.D.’ ” 

But the ‘N.E.D.’ has the sb. bossell, a 
kind of boss; and bosselated, “‘ formed into 
small protuberances, from F. bosselé, pp. of 
bosseler, to mould into small protuberances.” 
This seems to prove that bostill is formed 
from the F. bosseler, with an excrescent t 
after s. See also bossment, the formation 
of a hump, and bossy, projecting in rounded 
form; “with bossy sculptures graven,” 
Milton, ‘P.L.,’ i. 716. Also boss, ‘“‘ raised 
work.” In boss, “in high relief; F. en 
bosse.”’ 

When a vessel is “‘ dinted in, 


it presents 


a boss on the inside, but a depression on the | lad 
outside ; hence boss, adj., ‘‘ hollow.” Note 


also boss, verb, ‘‘to make to project, to 
fashion in relief, to beat or press out into a 
relieved ornament, to emboss, to furnish 
with bosses.” 

Further, we have boast, verb, ‘“‘ in masonry, 
to pare irregularly with a broad chisel and 
mallet; in sculpture, to shape (a block) 
roughly before putting in details.” This is 
said to be “of uncertain etymology ; 
F. bosse, swelling, relief, as in ronde bosse, 
‘full relief,’ has been suggested ; but with 
little apparent fitness.” 

With all submission, I think it is quite 
right. For the oa points back (as in roast) 
to original O.F. short 0 ; and just as bosse- 
lated was made from bosseler (which seems 
to be also the origin of bostillyng), there 
is here also a strong probability that the ¢ 
in boast is a mere English addition. 

For besides the F. bosseler, we also find 
the simple verb. Moisy’s dictionary of the 


Norman dialect has bosser as a variant of 
bocher, v., “‘faire bosse, faire saillie; en 
v. fr., bogoter avait ce sens”; and he gives 
a quotation for it. The Norman bocher also 
meant bossuer, to dint in; and Cotgrave has 
the frequentative bosseler, ‘‘ to deer or 
bruise, to make a dint in a vessell of metal.” 
And of course bocher is from the Norm. dial. 
boche, variant of bosse, a boss. 

I see no difficulty in connecting all the 
above words. If so, boasting merely means 
bossing.”’ W. SKEAT. 


Josiah Wedgwood in a letter dated 
Etruria, 3 July, 1775, writes to his friend 
Bentley :— 

“T think we can manage to model them [the 
Greek and Roman heads], and Mr. Tebo has nothing 
else todo. He is not equal to a Figure, but I can 
make him bost out and others tinish these heads.” 


Miss La Rocue, Lapy Sm 
F. B. Detavat (10S. xi. 501; xii. 38, 70).— 
In The Monthly Review of November, 1782, 
vol. Ixvii. p. 395, the publication of the 
following pamphlet is noticed :— 

‘“‘The Trial of Sir Francis Blake Delaval, Knight 
of the Bath, at the Consistory Court of Doctors’ 
Commons, for adultery with Miss Roach. _ Insti- 
tuted by Lady Isabella Delaval, wife of Sir Francis. 
1/6. Etherington.” 

The Monthly Review proceeds to criticize 
this pamphlet as follows :— 

“What is here called the Trial of Sir F. B. 
Delaval happened in 1755. In this meagre catch- 
penny ——_—, we have nothing but the deposi- 

rom which the reader will rather infer that 


A further explanation of the incident, 
on the authority of Miss Ambross’s ‘ Life 
of Anne Catley,’ is given in The Rambler's 
Magazine, vol. vii. p. 500. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Mysterious For (10 8. xi. 347, 
455).--In looking over a volume of the 
‘D.N.B.’ I came by accident on the answer 
to my query. The article on John Willett 
Payne says that Payne, when in command 
of the fifty-gun ship Leander, met on the 
night of 18 Jan., 1783, near Guadeloupe, 
an enemy’s ship carrying seventy or eighty 
guns. After a severe action the ships parted. 
The enemy, when sighted during the evening, 
hoisted Spanish colours, but her shot which 
lodged in the Leander were of French casting. 
A Spanish ship could hardly have used 
French shot, and a French ship would not 
have sought to put the Leander off her 
guard by hoisting Spanish colours, as 
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England was at war with Spain as well as 
with France. Those on board the Leander 
thought the enemy was either the Couronne, 
eighty, or the Pluton, seventy-four, both 
French ships. But the French have never 
mentioned the battle, and the antagonist 
of the Leander has never been identified. 
Novels have been written in which this action 
is the original of sea-fights told with the 
wildest details that the superstition of 
sailors can invent, showing the impression 
it must have made at the time. 

I have read Cooper’s ‘ Pilot.’ The author 
had been in the navy, but only in time of 
peace, and he describes sea-fights very 
differently from Capt. Marryat, who had 
been in many a hard-fought battle. 

M.N. G. 


STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE BRITISH 
Istes (10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51).—Mr. Picx- 
FORD may be glad to know that there is 
still to be seen, in a hedge near the high road, 
on the battle-field of Towton, the sub- 
stantial base of a commemorative column 
or cross. C. J. PEacock. 


The inscription on King Richard’s well at 
Bosworth Field may be found in ‘ Memoirs 
of Dr. Parr,’ by the Rev. William Field, 
vol. ii. p. 473 (London, Henry Colburn, 
New Burlington Street, 1828). It is also to 
be found in ‘ Visits to Fields of Battle,’ by 
Richard Brooke, F.S.A., 1857, p. 174. 

JOHN Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


LONDON: ORIGIN OF THE NAME (10 S. xi. 
302).—There is a little confusion in the 
handling of the Welsh words brought into 
this discussion. The word Ilyn (“lake’’) 
is pronounced in South Wales exactly as 
if it were spelt lin (riming with Eng. “ inn’’); 
but in the plural, and whenever it is not a 
final syllable, it is sounded so as to rime 
with Eng. ‘‘fun.’? I say nothing of the Jl 
sound, which is of no consequence here. 
Now the modern Welsh word for London is 
Llundain, a spelling going back as far as the 
fifteenth century, the earlier form as far 
as the twelfth century being Llundein. 
Not having read Mr. Bradley’s letter in 
The Atheneum, I can only suspect that the 
very improbable personal name Londinos 
is founded mainly on the diphthongal 
final syllables in the above two Welsh 
forms. 

As to the first syllable Llun-, that comes, 
not from JUlyn, but from llun (a picture, 
image—Dydd Llun, cf. Lundi). For, to 
judge from modern Welsh usage, the vowel u, 


unlike y, never varies its sound, e.g., llun, 


luniau; mur (‘wall’), muriau; du 
(‘black’), superl. duaf; sur (‘‘sour”’), 
surion ; while in (e.g.) Uynoedd, pl. of 


llyn ; dynion, pl. of dyn (“‘man”’); byraf, 
superlative of byr (‘‘ short’); and ystyried, 
derivative of ystyr (‘‘meaning’’), the final 
y has the sound of 7 in Eng. “in,” and the 
non-final one the sound of wu in Eng. ‘‘ fun.” 
I may add here that there is considerable 
confusion, both of spelling and pronunciation, 
especially in South Wales, as regards the 
vowels 2, u, y. If the reader can get a 
native of North Wales to pronounce the 
following sentence, he will find himself 
unable to represent in English spelling two 
of the sounds: ‘‘Tyt! du yw dy dy di, y 
dyn, ac nid gwyn” (“‘Tut! black is thy 
house thine, the man, and not white’’). 
In my South-Walian pronunciation it would 
sound thus (English values): ‘‘ Tut! dee 
ewe dii [as in ‘‘ tut ’’] dee dee, ti [as in “‘tut’’] 
deen, ak nid gwinn.” Welsh w has not two 
sounds, like Welsh y, but only one, that of 
the French wu; hence there can be no con- 
nexion between Llun- and Ilyn. If the 
place-name London had not been found 
before the Anglo-Norman period, there would 
be no difficulty in identifying it with the 
Londiniéres of Normandy (on the Aulne, 
Seine Inférieure) ; and as the name of that 
town has been satisfactorily proved to be a 
corruption of Lat. nundine, a similar deriva- 
tion would have suited London ‘“ down to 
the ground.” But as London was known 
and mentioned when the country was 
occupied by the Romans, we ought, if we 
are to trust the Welsh spelling, to compare 
the name with the form found in Amm. 
Marcellinus—Lundinium. Llun is the same 
as Lat. Luna, or rather, perhaps, Lunus= 
Lucnus, whence the seven or eight known 
Lugoduna of Continental Celtdom. If that 
derivation is for any reason inadmissible, as 
I am afraid it is, then the only alternative 
defensible on substantial analogical grounds 
is Landin—in Roman terminology the arx 
(din) of an oppidum (lana, lanon, or lanion), 
stretching back from the Thames, between 
the Lea and the Fleet. I have already, in 
my articles on Llan in these pages, suggested 
this derivation. J. P. Owen. 


The modern Welsh name Llyndain is an 
ill-spelt representative of a form employed in 
Old Welsh which was not indigenous, and 
which did not represent Londinium. For the 
eighth-century Welsh name of London we 
must turn to the ‘List of Names of the 
Cities of Britain’ in the ‘ Historia Brit- 
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tonum’; vide Mommsen’s edition, 1894, 
* Chronica Minora,’ iii. 211. The ‘ Historia’ 
was compiled in A.D. 837, and in the eleventh- 
century copy of it in the Harley codex 
No. 3859 we find “ Cair Lundem,” which 
is a scribal error for Cair Lundein. In this 
MS. and in all other ancient copies of the 
*H.B.’ the diphthongs ai and e are kept 
distinct. In some MSS. of the fourteenth 
century ai usurps the place of e7, e.g., Cair 
Lundain. The digraph et was used to 
indicate the infected sound, or Umlaut, 
of 6, and that vowel was either organic, or 
was the representative of a more ancient 4d. 
In the list referred to ez is Umlaut of 6, @, in 
Cair Ceint=Canti-um, Conti-opolis ; and in 


Cair Custeint = Ciistanti-um, from Con- |p 


stantius. It is Umlaut of 6 in Cair Segeint = 
Segonti-um ; in Cair Celeinion (MS. “‘ cele- 
mion’”’)=*Col6ni-on; in Gereint =Gerdnti-us ; 
in Dyfneint=Dumnonti-a ; and in yspeil= 
spoli-a. 

The Old-Welsh Lundein, for these reasons, 
postulates a form Lunddni-a, and that we 
may find in the letter about the bishoprics 
of Lundonia and Eburaca which Pope 
Gregory wrote to Augustine of Canterbury 
on 22 June, 601; vide Bede’s ‘ H.E.,’ I. xxix. 
p- 63. Gregory wrote Lundoniensis 
Ciuitas”’ and ‘“‘Lundonia Ciuitas,’ and it 
is from this sixth - cent ecclesiastical 
Latin form that the oldest Welsh word for 
London, namely Lundein, derives its origin. 
It is not possible for Lundein, or *Llyndein, 
or Llyndain to mean “ lake-fort,’’ nor to 
represent anything but Lundonia and its 
sister-form Londonia. 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 

30, Albany Road, Stroud Green, N. 


FeNNING’s Execution (10 S. xii. 
68).—In The Weekly Register of 29 Aug., 
1857—a Catholic newspaper which I think 
is now extinct—there is an article on Eliza 
Fenning’s ‘case which Mr. Watrer BELL 
may like to see. From what is said there, 
I think there can be little doubt that the 
poor girl was innocent of the crime for which 
she suffered. AAO; Ve 


The full account of Elizabeth Fenning 
given in Pelham’s ‘Chronicles of Crime,’ 
1841, makes no mention of any nephew of 
the Turners, though it appears that, after 
the trial and sentence, a statement was made 
to the Recorder that ‘‘a member of Mr. 
Turner’s family, who was insane, had 
declared that he would poison the family ” ; 
and also that on the eve of the execution 
a.chemist in Holborn stated publicly that, 


a few months before the alleged murder, 
Robert Gregson Turner, in whose service 
Fenning was, called on him in a wild and 
deranged state, requesting to be put under 
restraint, otherwise he declared he should 
destroy himself and wife; also, that it was 
well known in the family that Robert 
Turner was occasionally given to such violent 
and strange conduct. Nothing is said of any 
subsequent confession. 


ScHOPENHAUER IN ENGLISH (10 S. xii. 67). 
—The author of the article on Schopenhauer 
in The Westminster Review for April, 1853, 
was John Oxenford ; see Gwinner’s ‘ Arthur 
Schopenhauer’ (Leipsic, Brockhaus, 1862), 
. 103. I think it safe to say that Schopen- 
hauer has never had any vogue in England. 

TAXILE. 


There is a good translation of Schopen- 
hauer’s essays, with a biographical note— 
in which the translator acknowledges her 
indebtedness in the preparation of the note 
to Dr. Gwinner’s life and Prof. Wallace’s 
work on the same subject—by Mrs. Rudolf 
Direks, in Scott Library” (Walter 
Scott). JoHN HEBB. 


Iarrur’”’ (10 S. xii. 66).—These are 
the first words of the Canon of the Mass 
in the Roman Missal. They are believed 
to be as old as the time of St. Gregory the 
Great, if not earlier. The words which 
Mr. Pickrorp quotes from Sir Walter 
Scott’s ‘Ivanhoe’ are evidence that the 
sentence of which they form a part was 
used in oaths of extreme sacredness. 

See the ‘Glossarium Medie et Infime 
Latinitatis ’ of Dufresne, who quotes therein 
Durandus and earlier authorities. 

Epwarp PEACOCK. 

Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


No doubt the reference in ‘Ivanhoe’ is 
to the Canon of the Mass, which begins 
“Te igitur, clementissime Pater,” and it 
points to the custom of taking oath upon 
any book dedicated to sacred uses—a Mass 
book, a book of Gospels, a book of Epistles, 
the Divine Office, or a Psalter, as occasion 
might serve—a custom common before 
the Gospel book came to be exclusively 
used for this purpose. F. 8. EDEN. 

[Mr. B. D. Mosetey also thanked for reply.] 


ENGRAVING BY J. G. Witt AFTER Tocquf 
(10 S. xii. 49).—This is a portrait of “‘ Tycho 
Hofman, gentilhomme danois” (I quote 
from Le Blanc’s ‘ Catalogue de ’Guvre de 


Jean Georges Wille,’ Leipsic, 1847, p. 130). 
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There are, according to Le Blanc, six states 
of the plate, and the one described in the 
inquiry is the sixth, except that Le Blanc 
gives the date as 1747, and not 1745. He 
also says of this state that “‘les épreuves 
sont devenues détestables.”” Tycho Hofman 
was ‘‘membre de la Société Roiale de 
Londres,” and ‘‘ Sécrétaire de la Chancelerie 
du Roi de Dannemark et de Norvegue,” &c. 
JOHN CHARRINGTON,. 
Shenley. 


AUTHORS OF QuoTATIONS WANTED (10 8S. 
xii. 88).—The lines quoted by Mr. J. S. 
CRONE occur in a poem entitled ‘ A Song’ in 
William Cory’s ‘Ionica.” The correct version 
is as follows :— 

Oh, earlier shall the rosebuds blow, 
In after years, those happier years, 

And children weep, when we lie low, 
Far fewer tears, far softer tears. 

Nemo’s two quotations will be found as 
under :— 

1. If lusty love should go in quest of beauty, 

Where should he find it fairer than in Blanch ? 

Shakespeare, ‘ King John,’ II. i. 426-7. 
2. The lovely young Lavinia once had friends. 
homson’s ‘ Seasons,’ ‘ Autumn,’ 177. 
M. A. M. Macatister. 


{Several other correspondents thanked for 
replies.] 


HENGLER’S Crrcus: “ THE PALLADIUM,” 
ARGYLE STREET, W. (10 8S. xii. 47).—The 
excerpt from The Daily Chronicle of 15 June 
required revision before receiving the com- 
parative immortality of the pages of ‘N.& Q.’ 
Because Walford (‘Old and New London,’ 
iv. 241) prints the name of this street and 
its famous Rooms “ Argyll,”’ every reference 
based on that compendious, but faulty 
work perpetuates the error. 

“* Hengler’s Cirque ’’—to give it its original 
titlke—was founded in 1854 (not 1871) by 
Charles and Edward Hengler on the break- 
ing-up of Price and Powell’s circus at 
Greenwich. In 1871 they came to Argyle 
Street, the premises being then in the 
a of a gutta-percha merchant ; 

ut the manner in which this proprietor’s 

previous ventures in equestrian entertain- 
ments had collapsed caused them to be 
known as the Gutta-Percha Circus, and it 
was not expected the Henglers would be 
more successful. There was also the oppo- 
sition of Ducrow and Batty, but the general 
excellence of the Henglers’ show gained 
public favour, which lasted through three 
decades. 

The building in 1865 replaced Argyle 
House, and was intended to be a Diorama, 


plus bazaar, to take the place of the Colos- 
seum. ‘The Corinthian Bazaar’’ and 
“The Palais Royal”’ were some of its titles. 
Of its last years there is little to record. 
For a few years (not a few weeks, as the 
newspaper paragraph says) there was a 
circus entertainment of more or less merit. 
Probably its best season in the last decade 
was that of an excellent Italian circus 
company, whose success suggested a revival 
in popular taste for such ‘ varieties.” 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


‘“THE’’ PREFIXED TO PLACE-NaAmEs (10 
S. xii. 68).—I have often noticed how Manx 
people use the article with some place-names, 
and not with others ; and I long since came 
to the conclusion that the article is used if 
the name has a descriptive meaning to one 
who understands Manx, but not otherwise. 
For instance, in Kirk Michael parish, where 
I was vicar thirty years ago, you would 
hear a native say, ‘‘I was in the mountains 
by the Slieu Dhu,” because the name 
describes it—“ the Black Mountain’; but 
another mountain in the same parish, not 
far off— ‘‘ Sartfell’’— although it means 
exactly the same, is spoken of without the 
article because it is Scandinavian, and so 
it conveys no descriptive meaning to a 
Manxman—it is merely “‘a name they put 
on it” (as they say). They will speak of 
“The Baregarrow”’ (rough road), ‘‘ The 
Kerrooglass ” (green quarter), ‘‘ The Clyeen ”” 
(little hedge), and so on; but Scandinavian 
place-names like Skerristal,” ‘‘ Cammal,” 
&c., or farms named after former owners, 
like ‘‘ Ballacaine,” are used without the 
article, because they do not convey to the 
mind a definite picture in the same way that 
Manx words do. In Welsh, ‘‘ Bala ’’ means 
“the outlet of a lake”: the town near the 
outlet of Llyn Tegid is called Bala in English, 
but in Welsh it is ‘“‘ Y Bala.” 

Ernest B. Savace, M.A., F.S.A. 

S. Thomas, Douglas, I.o.M. 


Perched high in the Chiltern Hills is a 
village known as “The Lee,’ evidently 
from its relationship to the prevailing winds. 
Probably ‘“‘ The Lewis,” the most northerly 
of the Hebrides, and the places mentioned 
by Mr. Russe, are capable of a similar 
explanation. 8. D. C 


EntRE TU y yo”: ‘“ BETWEEN YOU 


AND I” (10 8. xi. 206).—It is worth noting 
that such phrases as ‘‘ between you and I”’ 
were not unusual in English at least from 
the sixteenth to the eighteenth century. 
Thus Shakespeare, ‘Merry Wives,’ III. ii. 
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25, “There is a league between my good 
man and he”; ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ III. 
ii. 321, ‘‘ All debts are cleared between you 
and I”; ‘ Hamlet,’ II. ii. 196, ‘‘ Between 
who?” The other Shakespearian examples, 
however, of the use of “between” agree 
with modern usage. Later examples are: 
Vanbrugh, ‘The Provoked Wife” (1697), 
V. ii, ‘* Between you and I, Belinda, I’m 
afraid the want of inclination seldom 
protects any of us”; and Defoe, letter to 
J. Dyer, 17 June, 1710, “‘ To state the matter 
fairly between you and I.” The phrase 
“between you and I”’ was put by Chester- 
field into a letter written in the character 
of his footman to the Countess of Suffolk, 
6 Nov., 1766. This is not likely to have 
been an intentional vulgarism, for in writing 
to his son, 9 Dec., 1749, he says: “ But 
let you and I analyse and simplify this good 
speaker’ (so Bradshaw’s edition, 1893, 
with sic after the “I”; a less careful 
edition, with the imprint of W. Gibbings, 
London, 1890, reads ‘‘me”’). The explana- 
tion suggested by Prof. A. S. ey of 
Oxford, when lecturing on historical English 
syntax (1898), was that “you and I,” 
occurring so often as the subject of a sen- 
tence, was felt to be an indivisible group, 
and was treated as such. Abbott, ‘ Shake- 
spearian Grammar,’ §§ 205, 209, suggests 
that me was replaced by J after dental 
sounds (i.e., after such words as “ and,” 
““but”’) for the sake of euphony. 
: L. R. M. STRACHAN. 

Heidelberg. 

[‘‘ Between you and I” has already been discussed 
at great length in ‘N. & Q.’: see 5S. ix. 275, 412; 
x. 18, 139, 190, 237, 291, 331, 357, 397.] 


THe Evins,” Fretp-NAME (10 8. xi. 468). 
—I venture to query whether this is not 
another instance of a vernacular word 
transformed in the process of its passage 
from a spoken to a written form. “The 
Eels”? and “The Eales,’ names for low- 
lying grounds by riversides, pronounced 
eelz and ee-ilz, would lend themselves, in 
Strange ears, to a mistake like this. See 
‘Eale’ in ‘ E.D.D.,’ and compare its cross- 
references to ‘Hale’ and ‘Haugh’ in 
*N.E.D.’ R. HESLop. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


“Tupor” spELT ‘‘TyDDER” (10 8. xi. 
347, 453; xii. 78)—In Mr. Gairdner’s 
*Paston Letters,’ vol. iii, p. 316 (1900), 
there is a proclamation of the second year of 
Richard III. in which the royal name of 
Tudor is spelt ‘* Tydder.” 

Epwarp Pracccr. 


, “‘CHOPS OF THE CHANNEL” (10 S. xii. 
27, 70).—Sir Walter Scott makes use of 
this expression in a letter to his elder son, 
| written on 15 May, 1821. The young man, 
who was at the time in Ireland with his 
regiment of Hussars, seems to have spoken 
somewhat superciliously of ‘‘the lawyers 
and gossips of Edinburgh,” which naturally 
provoked his father to the expression of a 
salutary and characteristic retort. After 
warning his correspondent against the 
delusion that young military men are the 
observed of all observers, and quoting 
appositely from Fielding, he proceeds im- 
pressively as follows :— 

“Avoid this silly narrowness of mind, my 
dear boy, which only makes men be looked on 
in the world with ridicule and contempt. Lawyer 
and gossip as I may be, I suppose you will allow 
I have seen something of life in most of its 
varieties ; as much at least as if I had been, like 
you, eighteen months in a cavalry regiment, or, 
like Beau Jackson, in ‘ Roderick Random,’ had 
cruised for half a year in the chops of the Channel. 
Now, I have never remarked any one, be he soldier, 
or divine, or lawyer, that was exclusively attached 
to the narrow habits of his own profession, but 
what such person became a great twaddle in 
good society.” 

If the reference to Beau Jackson concerns 
what that adventurer says of himself in 
Smollett’s sixteenth chapter, then we are 
afforded here an interesting illustration of 
Scott’s tendency to give the general drift 
of his author while depending upon himself 
‘for effective details. According to the 
‘narrator, what Jackson said was, ‘that 
although he had seen a great deal of the 
world, both at land and sea, having cruised 
three whole months in the Channel, yet he 
should not be satisfied until he had visited 
France.’’ There may, of course, be another 
passage which contains the phrase used in 
the letter, but this seems unlikely. 

THomMAs BAYNE. 


It may be of slight interest to record that 
the alliterative collocation, in the primary 
senses of the jaw and the throat, occurs 
c. 1400. In ‘ The Laud Troy Book,’ 1. 5538, 
it is said of Hector and the Greeks :— 

Here [their] armes vayled not an hoppe, 

He smot In-two bothe chanel and choppe. 
This is an early quotation for what is now 
familiar as a Bath chap. 

As to “‘hoppe,” it is equivalent to 
flax-bete,” ibid., 1. 5315. 


Potty KENNEDY: Potty Jonzes (10 
| Vii. 344; ix. 97, 236).—There is a small 
/medallion portrait of Kitty Kennedy—the 
| lady who saved her two brothers from the 
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gallows—in The Town and Country Magazine, 
li. 289. It does not bear the slightest 
resemblance to the well-known engraving 
of the lady in the Eastern dress by Thomas 
Watson after Reynolds, but the face is 
somewhat like that of the lady with the 
lapdog in the print by Valentine Green 
after E. F. Calze, described by J. Chaloner 
Smith, ‘British Mezzotinto Portraits,’ 
pp. 567-8. Horace BLeEACKLEY. 


‘ONE SHOE OFF AND ONE SHOE ON” 
(10 S. ix. 270; xi. 434, 477).—“ On dit 
d’un homme qui se sauve & la hate qu'il 
est sorti un pied chaussé et l’autre nu.” 
The saying is still common: I quote it from 
the ‘ Dictionnaire Universel, dit de Trévoux,’ 
edition of 1771, s.v. ‘ Pied... H. Garpoz. 

2, Rue Servandoni, Paris (VI°). 


“THe ScOMER UPON THE Hore” (10 8. 
xii. 68).—Jamieson gives to scomer, skomer, 
v.n., to sponge, cater; Belg. schuymer, a 
smell-feast ; gaan schuymen, to sponge, to 
be a smell-feast, to live upon the catch ; 
and this from schuym, the scum of a pot. 
In brewing, cleansing is the act of removing 
the yeast from the beer, in order to stop 
the fermentation. One of the modes is by 
simply skimming the yeast off as it rises to 
the surface: the hand who performs this 
work is called the skimmer, or scummer, or 
(obsolete form) scomer. 

In common phraseology ‘‘ upon the hope ” 
(or hoop) meant to drink without stint ; 
to drink and make good cheer with reckless 
prodigality. See ‘N.E.D.’ under ‘ Cock-a- 
hoop,’ and Sir James Murray’s note on 
“ figures ‘on the Hoop’” in tavern signs. 

Tom JONEs. 


In Yorkshire a scummer=skimmer, a 
thing for removing scum. 
H. SNowpEN Warp. 


Furst PEBBLES AT BricHTon (10 8. xii. 
50).—It is quite natural that the stones 
lying inland, and subject to horse and wheel 
traffic, should be split, and that those on the 
beach should retain their natural condition. 
Those that are carted inland for paving 
have to be split to make them suitable for 
mending roads. W. ScARGILL. 


THACKERAY: Papers (10 
8S. xi. 141, 210; xii. 33, 78).—‘‘ Horse- 
godmother ”’ (ante, p. 33) is defined by the 
*N.E.D.’ as “ a large, coarse-looking woman” 
(dialect and vulgar), with a reference to 
Thackeray’s ‘ Vanity Fair,’ chap. xxxix. 

L. R. M. StRacHAn. 


Heidelberg. 


ARAB SHEIKH, NEFzAonlI (10 8S. xi. 327).— 
Not having read Laurence North’s 
‘Syrinx,’ I cannot be sure about “the 
mysterious volume ’’ mentioned therein. 

Many years ago I made the following note 
of the title of a book which was lent to me :— 

“The Perfumed Garden of the Sheik Nefzaloni ; 

or, The Arab Art of Love. Sixteenth century. 
Translated from the French version of the Arabian 
MS. Cosmopoli, 1886.” 
Possibly my version of the name “‘ Nefza- 
loni” is correct. What place—London, 
Paris, Brussels, &c.—-‘‘ Cosmopoli”’ stands. 
for I do not know. KuBERT PIERPOINT. 


JEWS AND JEWESSES IN Fiction (10 8S. 
xi. 169, 254, 316, 394, 458).—There have 
lately been published in The Daily Mail 
two stories, the first being ‘A Sinner in 
Israel,’ and the latter called ‘The Money 
Master,’ both by Pierre Costello. Many of 
the characters in both are sons or daughters. 
of Israel, although some of them are not 
very strict followers of the tenets of Judaism.. 

W. E. 

Westminster. 


Chatterton in one of his dramatic inter- 
ludes invents a character, Counterfeit, and 
calls him a Jew. M. L. R. 


GLamMorGAN (10 S. xi. 306, 498).—If 
“* Glamorganshire ” is an error, it is a much 
older one than stated at the latter reference. 
Speed’s ‘ History of Great Britain ’ (London,, 
1623) has “‘ Glamorganshire.”” The map in 
‘The History of Wales’ by the Rev. Wm. 
Warrington (London, 1788) has the same, 
and ‘ A Collection of Welsh Tours’ (London,,. 
1898) agrees. ALFRED CHAs, JONAS. 


St. Davin: ‘“ Tarry-on-a-Stick ” (10 8S. 
xi, 327, 477).—“‘ Taffy’ and “‘ toffee” as 
used on Tyneside have a sort of connexion,. 
as “‘taffy”’ is the local pronunciation of 
R. B—r. 

South Shields. 

THOMAS Patne’s Remarns (10 S. xii. 
—See the communications at 4 8. i. 15, 84, 
201, 303; 7S. iii. 249, 336. Mr. Dow’s. 
pamphlet has already been summarized at 
48. i. 201. W. C. B. 


Sams’ SATISFACTION (10 S. xii. 48).— 
‘‘T reckon that the sufferings of this present 
time are not worthy to be compared with 
the glory which shall be revealed in us” 
(Romans viii, 18).—‘‘ Our light affliction, 
which is but for a moment, worketh for us 
a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory ” (2 Cor. iv. 17). Sr. SwirTHrn. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The Manuscripts of Westminster —~, 
Armitage Robinson, D.D., and M. R. 
Litt.D. (Cambridge University Press. ) 

The History of Westminster Abbey. By John Flete. 
Edited by J. Armitage Robinson, D.D. (Same 
publishers. ) 


Ir is disappointing to learn that the muniment 
room of our national Abbey is but scantily supplied 
with MSS., and those of only secondary importance. 
Such as they are, the present Dean has resolved 
that they shall be printed under the general title 
of ‘‘ Notes and Documents relating to Westminster 
Abbey,” and he has made an excellent beginning 
with the two fair volumes which lie beforeus. The 
first of these he introduces with an antiquarian 
chapter ‘On the Making and Keeping of Books in 
the Abbey between the Years 1160 and 1660,’ and 
closes with an account of the Westminster Char- 
tularies, the most important of which seems to be 
that known as ‘ Domesday,’ written at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. 

The rest of the volume—consisting of chapters 
on ‘ The Remains of the Monastic Library,’ on the 
‘MSS. in the Chapter Library between 1623 and 
1694,’ and on the ‘MSS. now in the Chapter 
Library’—has been contributed by Dr. M. R. 
James, whose unique knowledge of ancient books 
and diplomatic sources enables him to write with 
authority on these subjects. Among matters of 
general interest may be mentioned the curious 
thirteenth-century rules for the behaviour of school- 
boys (p. 67), and a quaint Christmas carol of the 
fifteenth century. ““A babe ys borne I 
wys” (p. 76), and the last line ending with “for 
ever and day,” which we would correct, periculo 
nostro, to *“‘for ever and ay.” The peculiar phrase 
“Seyny ks” is explained as meaning certain 
choir books which monks who had been bled 
(saignés, sanguinatt) were allowed to use (p. 11). 

When the conspicuous —— which the Abbey 
has always occupied in the ecclesiastical and civil 
annals of the country is remembered, it is strange 
that a history of its foundation written so far back 
as the middle of the tenth century by one John 
Flete, a monk of the house, has been lying 
all these centuries unprinted and _ unedited 
until the present Dean in this year of grace 
has wiped away the reproach, and given us 
a trustworthy text with every typographical 
advantage. Flete, after relating the legen- 
dary story of the founding of the Abbey and 
its consecration by St. Peter in personi, 
cites many representative bulls and charters which 
were issued in its favour, and gives a very curious 
catalogue of relics of the saints which it claimed to 
possess (pp. 69-70). 

In the definition of the bounds of the parish of 
St. Margaret we find mention of Tyburne, Cnicte- 
brigge, Westeburn, and Padintun in a document of 
Stephen Langton, 1222; and of Wendesworthe, 
Batricheseye, and Cheichith (i.e. Wandsworth, 
Battersea, and Chelsea) in a commission of Pope 
Gregory IX., 1231, which will be of interest to 
students of place-names (pp. 63, 66). curious 
description of a salmon leap or ladder by Giraldus 
Cambrensis (p. 68) has a reference in a foot-note to 


By J. 
Jamun, 


“in Avenliphensi fluvio non procul a Dublinia 
saltus,” which not every one, perhaps, will recog- 
nize as a reference to Leixlip on the Anna Liffey. 


WE are pleased to see in Mr. Frowde’s ‘‘ World’s 
Classics ’’ Mrs. Gaskell’s North and South, one of 
the books which have a permanent hold on 
readers, Mr. Clement Shorter in his brief intro- 
duction indicates that Labour problems were 
in the air in 1855, and mentions Dickens’s ‘ Hard 
Times,’ which appeared only a year before 
‘North and South.’ It is to Dickens that the 
selection of the title was due, ‘ Margaret Hale” 
being the alternative. The heroine certainly 
dominates the book. At the same time a modern 
reader rather wonders at the sermonizing in 
which so young a girl ventures frequently to 
indulge. We must remember that Mrs. Gaskell 
lived in an exceptionally serious circle, and that 
in those days—a period of “‘ obstinate question- 
ings,” as Mr. Shorter says—questions of religion 
were discussed with a freedom which seems at 
present repugnant to the average Englishman, 
old or young. We do not mean that there was 
then more religion, but there is now a good deal 
more reserve. Apart from this tendency to 
preachiness, Margaret Hale is to us—as, we. 
doubt not, to a whole mass of readers—one of 
the most attractive of girls, and, fortunately, not 
perfect. She gives us an impression of beauty 
and distinction which the floods of extravagant 
praise lavished by modern lady novelists on their 
heroines utterly fail to suggest. 

An oddity of ‘ North and South’ is pointed out 
by Mr. Shorter in the presence of two lengthy 
sentences on pp. 450 and 451, which are repeated 
with but slight alterations on pp. 489 and 490. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—AUGUST. 


Messrs. 8. Drayton & Sons of Exeter have in. 
their nebone 205 a copy of ‘Ingoldsby,’ 3 vols., 
original cloth, 5. 5s. (Vol. I., second edition; 
Vols. II. and III., first editions); Hartley Cole- 
ridge’s Poems, 1833, 2/. 2s.; Dickens’s ‘ American 
Notes,’ first edition, 17s. 6d. ; ‘English Catalogue 
of Books,’ Vol. IV., 1881-9, 18s.; Noel Humphreys’s 
‘Art of Writing,’ 18s.; Johnson’s ‘Lives of the 
Poets,’ notes by Peter Cunningham, 3 vols., 1854, 
18s.; and ‘Life of Morland,’ by George Davies, . 
large 4to, 1/. 15s. bee f 300 copies of this edition). 
There are some old newspapers, including The 
Black Dwarf; also. works under Military and 
Natural History, besides Addenda of Theology, &c. 


Messrs. Myers & Co. issue two Catalogues for 
August. No. 147 contains books, and No. 148 
engravings. In the former we notice a fine set of 
the Delphin Classics, large paper, 194 vols., 
royal 8vo, half purple morocco extra, Valpy, 
1819-30, 351. Under Carlyle is a presentation 
copy of the ‘ Life of Schiller,’ one cover and back 
missing, 1825, 61. 15s.; and under Chaucer the 
fifth edition, 1602, 6/. 17s. 6d. There is an extra- 
illustrated copy of ‘ Nollekens and his Times,’ 
1828, 51. 17s. 6d. Under Pope is the first issue 
of ‘The Temple of Fame,’ with the half-title 
and the two leaves of advertisement at the end, 
1715, 51. 17s. 6d. An extra-illustrated copy of 
Stone’s ‘Mary I. of England,’ 2 vols., red crushed 
levant by Zaehnsdorf, is 10/. 10s.; and the first 
issue of Skelton’s ‘ Mary Stuart,’ 117. 10s. Under 
Arctic is*Nansen’s ‘ Farthest North,’ 2 vols, in 1 
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10s. 6d. Under Art are many items of interest. 
There is a good list under Charles I. Among 
London items is a collection of many hundreds of 
newspaper cuttings (all dated), prints, playbills, 
song-heads, &c., relating to Wapping and the 
Thames Tunnel, covering a period from 1710 
to 1845, mounted and bound in a folio volume, 
1l. 10s. Im the Addenda, under Dickens, is an 
autograph letter of four pages, dated London 
‘Tavern, 25 Feb., 1851, asking the Chief Constable 
for ‘‘four police officers in uniform and eight in 
plain clothes to be at a dinner to be given to 
Macready,” signed in full, with franked envelope, 
31. 10s. 


The Catalogue of portraits contains Dickens 
at the age of twenty-six, the original water-colour 
by Samuel Laurence, also the lithograph of the 
same, 91. 9s. the two; Queen Charlotte, after 
Beechey by Bartolozzi, 21. 2s.; Charles I., after 
Van Dyck by Boydell, 4l. 4s.; the Princess 
‘Charlotte, after Sir T. Lawrence, 21. 2s.; Van 
Dyck, after Rubens, 31. 3s.; Martin Folkes, after 
Vanderbank, 1l. 1s.; and Colley Cibber, 21. 2s. 
There are portraits of Byron and Thackeray, 
‘Cruikshank caricatures, and other engravings. 


Messrs. Simmons & Waters’s Leamington 
‘Catalogue 236 contains ‘The Avon Booklet,’ 
edited by J. Thomson, 1904-5, 3 vols., 10s. 6d. 
This has a collection of early published or sup- 
pressed works, including Browning, Tennyson, 
Lamb, Shelley, Borrow, Thackeray, Dickens, and 
others. Bewick’s ‘ Hsop,’ first edition, royal 
8vo, original boards, uncut, 1818, is 2/.2s. Under 
Books and Bibliography are volumes of The 
Bookman ; Haney’s ‘ Bibliography of Coleridge,’ 

rivately printed, Philadelphia, 1903, 14s.; 

ivingston’s ‘ First Editions of Charles and Mary 
Lamb prior to 1834,’ New York, 1903, 1l. 1s. ; 
William Rossetti’s ‘ Bibliography of Dante 
Rossetti,’ 3s.; and Prideaux’s ‘ Bibliography of 
Stevenson,’ 8s. Roman Catholic books include a 
fine copy of the Breviary, translated by the 
Marquis of Bute, 1908, 21. 2s. Extra-illustrated 
‘books include Lady Charlotte Bury’s ‘ Diary of a 
Lady in Waiting,’ 2 vols., full polished green calf, 
1908, 31. 17s. 6d. ; Lady Anne Hamilton’s ‘ Secret 
History of the Courts of George III. and IV.,’ 
three-quarter calf, 3. 17s. 6d. ; Howell’s ‘ Familiar 
Letters,’ full calf by Morrell, 41. ; Croker’s edition 
of Boswell, 1839, 10 vols., full calf, 236 extra 
plates, 61. 17s. 6d.; and Rogers’s ‘ Table Talk,’ 
1856, extended to 2 vols., green morocco, 4l. 4s. 
There are first editions of Swinburne. Tennyson 
items include ‘ The Tribute,’ a collection of poems 
by various authors, 8vo, original cloth, 1837, 8s. 
Tennyson contributed 110 lines, a portion of which 
was republished in ‘ Maud’ in 1855. A collection 
of over 3,700 plates, hand coloured, forms a 
complete pictorial history of female costume from 
1798 to 1900 inclusive. The Empire costume 
was introduced into England by Lady Charlotte 
Campbell, youngest daughter of the 5th Duke of 
Argyle. Many of the plates contain numerous 
figures, so that over 11,000 dresses are represented. 
The collection is in 4 vols., royal folio, three- 
quarter morocco extra, 281, 


Mr. A. Russell Smith’s List 67 contains works 
on America, Old English Literature, Topography, 
and Family History. We note Rendle’s ‘ Old 
Southwark,’ 1878, 11. 1s. ; Halliwell’s ‘ Stratford- 
upon-Avon in the Times of the Shakespeares,’ 


folio, 1864, 51. 5s. (only 30 copies privately printed) ; 
and the eleventh edition of Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia,’ 
1662, 27. 10s. There is a fine clean copy of 
Taylor the Water Poet’s ‘ Old, Old, Very Old Man,’ 
1703, 51. 5s.; and the third edition, with the 
excessively rare portrait, of the Earl of Sterling’s 
‘The Monarchicke Tragedies,’ 1616, red morocco 
extra by De Coverley, 211. Another rare book 
is the original edition of Waller’s ‘ Divine Medita- 
tions,’ 1680, 31. 3s Under America is Mede’s 
‘ Diatribe Pars IV.,’ 4to, calf, 1652, 11. 5s. 
This contains Dr. Twiss’s letters to Mr. Meade, 
and his replies as to the first peopling of America 
by Gog and Magog and the Devil. Other items 
include ‘ Antiquarian Repertory,’ 4 vols., royal 
Ato, 1807, 31. 3s.; Baily’s ‘ The Practice of Pietie,’ 
1633, 21. 2s. (this copy is from the Isham Library) ; 
‘English Martyrologie,’ by a Catholic Priest 
(John Watson), 1608, 2s. ; Fletcher’s ‘ Christ’s 
Victorie,’ 1632, 61. 10s. ; and Gilpin’s ‘ Demono- 
logia Sacra,’ 1677, 2l. 2s. There are items under 
Charles I. and II. ; and under James I. is ‘ Workes,’ 
published by James (Montagu), Bishop of Win- 
chester, folio, calf, with the royal arms in gold, 
1616, 8l. 8s. The verses beneath the portrait 
have been lately ascribed to Shakespeare, and it 
may have been issued prior to the book. The 
traffic problem existed as far back as 1699, for 
we find from a Proclamation to prevent inter- 
ruptions by hackney coaches, carts, and drays 
in King Street and Old Palace Yard, that the 
Lords and members of Parliament were frequently 
hindered from going to the House of Parliament, 
folio, broadside, 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Albert Sutton of Manchester has in his 
Catalogue 169 several first editions of Dickens, 
including ‘ David Copperfield,’ original cloth, 
1l. 10s. ; ‘ Dombey and Son,’ 11. 5s. ; and ‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,’ 11, 12s. 6d. Works on Heraldry 
include Foster’s three volumes published at the 
cost of Lord Howard de Walden, 1904, 1l. 10s. 6d. 
The Atheneum said of these: ‘‘ By the issue of 
these great works of reference, Mr. Foster was 
doing more for the cause of genealogy than the 
whole College of Heralds.’”? There are works 
under Ireland and Lancashire. <A set of Russell 
Smith’s ‘“‘ Library of Old English Authors,” 
47 vols., cloth uncut, 1858-70, is 61. 6s.; ‘ The 
Paston Letters,’ 6 vols., printed on pure rag paper, 
1904, 2l.; and ‘“‘ The Early English Dramatists,”’ 
12 vols., privately printed, 1905-8, 67. 10s. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

W. J. M. (“Lord Roberts ”).—Outside our 
province. 

T. S. M. (“The Case is Altered” ).—See 5 S. v. 
408; vi. 16; x. 276; xi. 139. 

CoRRIGENDUM.—Ante, p. 54, col. 2, 1. 27 for 
“Shatley ” read Shotley. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


MAGGS BROTHERS, 


109, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND, 
MAKE A SPECIALITY OF 
RARE BOOKS, PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
Catalogues in each Section 
Regularly issued and sent post free to any part of the World on application.- 


CUSTOMERS’ “‘DESIDERATA”’ SEARCHED FOR AND REPORTED FREE OF CHARGE. 


ITEMS OF ESPECIAL RARITY AND INTEREST ALWAYS GLADLY PURCHASED. 


A. 


59, PICCADILLY, W. 


Speciality :— 


odern French EDITIONS DE LUXE. 


oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 


Telephone: 4435 MAYFAIR. 


LIONEL ISAACS, 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS & MSS. 


French Tatas Books of the Spee Century, and 


*.* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these will 


If you are in want of 


BOOKS FOR ANY EXAMINATION 
it will pay you to write to 
POOLE & CO, 


104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, w.c, 


for a Quotation. 


J. 


BOOKS AT ONE-THIRD COST. 


Thousands of the Best Books 


The Largest and Best Stock of 


in the World. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, 
186, Strand, London, W.C. 


at from 25 to 80 per cent below the original prices. 
Second-hand and New Remainder Books 


WRITE FOR OUR AUGUST CATALOGUE. 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 


L. C. BRAUN, 


17, Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road 
(near Oxford Street), London, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1883. 
FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 


CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN YARIOUS 
LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. 


BOWES & BOWES 


(Formerly MACMILLAN & BOWES) 


Facsimile of the MANUSCRIPTS 

of 
1 

half-tomd, 1899, in x, 31s. 6d.; or 

*,* Only a few copies left. 

CANTA ABRIGIA IL By 


LUSTRATA. 

and of Rion College ‘baited. with nd colleges 
on Te) uc! 

b WILLIS CLARE. 


Folio, boards, 2. 2s." And in various 


1, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


BOOKBUYERS 


ARE STRONGLY RECOMMENDED TO APPLY TO 


E. GEORGE & SONS 
FOR ANY WORKS REQUIRED, 


As they have ial means for procuring at short notice 
any obtainable book the market. 


Catalogues forwarded post free on application. 
ALL COMMUNICATIONS ANSWERED. 
Telephone 5150 Central. 


151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 
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The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 


The 


Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


(The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 
3d. WEEKLY. Postage 3d. 15s, YEARLY. Post free. 


FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS COMPRISE THE MOST 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


AND MANY OF THE MOST 


Eminent Men of Science 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


{T HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each 
finds in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success.”— Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan, 15. 

“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an historica) 
publication, It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted,”—La Semaine Horticole, Feb, 13, 1897. 


“‘The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority.”—Le Moniteur d’ Horticulture, Sept., 1898, 


SPECIMEN COPY POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE PUBLISHER, 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address-GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No. 1543 GERRARD. 
*.* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


Senied ee JOHN OC. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buil Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and Printed 
WARD FRANCIS, Athenzeum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, August 7, 1909. 
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